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© File your chassis application NOW. 
Place your chassis order as soon as 
possible and get it delivered early. It’s 
the old “bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush” story. Place your body 
order when you order your chassis 
and be assured of an early place on the 
delivery schedule. 

Only 10,000 buses—for both school 
and common carrier service — have 
been approved by ODT and WPB for 
1945. That’s only 833 per month— 
and production is divided equally, the 
same quantity for each month of the 
year. When your order is scheduled 
depends upon how quickly you place 





If a new School Bus is on your program for 1945, 
by all means, DON’T KEEP IT A SECRET! 






your order. 

The new 1945 all-metal Waynes are 
ready—with their super-safe strength, 
beauty, durability and economy. Line 
assembled of die-formed interchange- 
able parts—rust-proofed to prolong 
life—these beautiful Waynes represent 
the finest values to be found in school 
buses. 

Our experienced transportation en- 
gineers will understand your prob- 
lems. They are familiar with State and 
Federal Regulations. They will be 
glad to help you select the bus best 
suited to your needs and to help you 
GET it. Write, phone or wire, today! 
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SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. 


RICHMOND (11), VIRGINIA 
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Have a Coca-Cola so Christmas 


































The spirit of good will rules the Christmas season. 
It’s a time to get together with friends and family .. 
a time when all we mean by home in its graciousness 
and friendliness is at its peak. In such an atmosphere 
Coca-Cola belongs, ice-cold and sparkling with life. 
There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words 
Have a “Coke”,—three words that express a friendly 
spirit the whole year ’round. Yes, Coca-Cola and the A ae a 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘‘Coke”’. 


pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way of 


living that t.kes friendliness for granted. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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They look to you... 


: and girls look to you for help and guidance 
in their school work ... for encouragement of 
latent talents... for escape from routine into new 
and interesting fields of study. 


Westinghouse School Service and Educational 
Departments have much to offer that will help you 
fire their imagination and inspire them to greater 
accomplishment: 


To arouse the curiosity of younger students, there 
are Westinghouse “Historical Charts’ that depict 
the evolution of ships, airplanes, tanks, and sub- 
marines, etc. 


To unfold the wonderland of science, there are 
Westinghouse “Little Science Series” booklets— 
that make these subjects fascinating to high school 
students. 


To keep up the interest in science, there are 
Westinghouse sound-movies especially prepared for 


students on electricity, electronics, and radio broad- 
casting. 


To pave the way for students to go on to college, 
there are Westinghouse Scholarships . . . including, 
among others, the George Westinghouse Scholarships 
and those awarded in the nation-wide Science Talent 


Search. 


This material and help are at your disposal—ready 
to assist you in your inspiring work of preparing 
young Americans for the responsibilities which lie 
ahead of them. 


If you would like to see samples of this free material 
. . if you would like to know more about Westing- 
house Scholarships . . . please write to us. School 
Service, (ST-124) Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 
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Offices Everywhere 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC... TED MALONE, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 
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Education as Cause and Cure of War 


HE cause and cure of war is 

a profound subject, attacked 

with little success by religious 
leaders, philosophers, and political 
scientists over the ages. The ques- 
tion that the educator has to ask 
is this: Is there any activity in the 
field of education that contributes 
to war, that has proved to promote 
war? If so, is there any modifi- 
cation in the educational process 
that can have the reverse effect, and 
prevent or impede war? Most ed- 
ucators, and a good many mem- 
bers of the general public as well, 
answer these questions in the af- 
firmative; and there is a logical 
line of reasoning that leads to such 
in answer. 


Economic Wars 


It is admitted at the outset that 
most international disputes are ec- 
nomic in origin, varying from a 
simple contest over property, as in 
our Indian Wars, to a major world 
struggle for domination, as in the 
Carthagenian Wars. The cure of 
economic wars undoubtedly lies in 
the realm which caused them, and 
prevention of such wars would 
naturally depend upon the solu- 
tion of such problems as access to 
raw materials, trade barriers, in- 
ternational currency, trade and fi 
nance, and more just distribution 
of the world’s goods. If an eco- 
nomic problem arises of sufficient 
gravity to lead to war, it can be 
attacked; and to the degree that 
the present war is in fact a strug- 
gle for food, clothing, and shelter, 
the cure can come from the solu- 
tion of these problems. With mod- 
ern science and technology, there 
is no need for scarcity anywhere 
in the world in the long run; and 
“a quart of milk for every Hot- 
tentot’’ with all that this doctrine 
implies should certainly destroy 
any justifiable cause for war that 
is truly economic in origin. Much 
can be expected from an increase 
in international cooperation started 
in the conferences on food, money, 
labor, relief, and air traffic. 
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by WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Wars of Ideas 


But such a method will not 
stop a Holy War. Such measures 
will not prevent wars of ideas. 
While there have been many wars 
which camouflaged their real pur- 
poses under a variety of ideologies, 
there undoubtedly have been a few 
wars which truly had their origins 
in what men said and thought. 
Possibly the Crusades belong to 
this category. There were many 
careful thinkers who thought that 
they detected in the last World 
War something more than a mere 
battle for a place in the sun; and 
those that knew Germany well, 
could recall the teachings, in 
school, in the press, in all the 
agencies that form the public mind, 
of the glory of war, the mission 
of supermen, the virtue of immo- 
lation of the individual in the 
State, the destiny of Germany to 
rule the world. 

If a major cause of war lies in 
the ideas of a people and their 
leaders, then it seems logical to 
believe that part of the cure for 
war can come in a change of these 
ideas. Where do the ideas of peo- 
ple come from? They are not in 
the genes; they are the result of 
education, using the term in its 
widest sense. They come from 
what the child hears in the home, 
what goes on at school, what he 
reads in the press, what is said in 
the pulpit, what he sees in motion 
pictures and at the theatre, from 
neighborhood association and 
youth organizations. 


Education as a Cause of War 


We know that ever since the 
last war Germany was preparing 
for this war; with the advent of 
Hitler every agency was pressed to 
the task; and every means of edu- 
cation was consciously directed to 
war. In fact the American public 
have become pretty well aware of 
the enormities of Nazi education. 
One has only to read Education 
for Death, to see the film Hitler's 
Children, to attend the Broadway 





Worth pondering are these 
ideas on the cause and cure of 
war. They were incorporated in 
Dean Russell’s annual report and 
then, at our request, prepared as 
an article for the Virginia 
Journal. 





hit, Tomorrow the World, to real- 
ize what Germany did to the 
minds of her children and to sense 
the educational process to which 
they had been subjected. This sys- 
tem of educational perversion was 
no surprise to those familiar with 
German schools. In his book, Ger- 
man Higher Schools, published 
more than 40 years ago, the Dean 
Emeritus of Teachers College cited 
line, chapter, and verse to reveal 
the dangers of German education; 
he described the potential peril 
from a people taught blindly to 
follow the leader; and he and 
others familiar with German edu- 
action know that the Nazis merely 
embellished a system of miseduca- 
tion that had persisted for over a 
century, one that prepared people 
for war, that led them joyously to 
immolate themselves in the cruel 
spirit of conquest. 


Education as a Cure of War 


If the roots of both of these 
World Wars have sprung in part 
from education, it follows that 
plans for the abolishment of war 
of this type should look in part 
to education as an agent by which 
war can be eliminated as a means 
of settlement of international dis- 
putes. If education helped to make 
the Germans warlike, might not a 
different education help to make 
them peaceful? Let us re-educate 
the Germans. Some say send 
American teachers. Others say 
send Americans of German origin. 
Some say, and I think more wisely, 
help a liberal government to take 
over, preserve it from reaction, give 
it power, and let it retrain its 
teachers and reform its own edu- 
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cation, not only the schools, but 
every agency that forms the mind. 
Include in the curriculum treat- 
ment of such subjects as the peace- 
ful settlement of international dis- 
putes, international relations, in- 
terdependence, good neighbor poli- 
cies. Unteach such ideas as the 
leader-principle, master-race, hatred 
of the Jews. Stress brotherhood of 
all peoples and good will. There 
are many who believe that a firm 
and positive program of re-educa- 
tion of the Germans along these 
lines will go far to prevent future 
wars. 

It is worthy of note, however, 
that the most vociferous advocates 
of this point of view are either 
laymen not connected with educa- 
tion or educators too young to 
have taken part in our optimistic 
efforts after the last war. 

We entered the 1920's, not so 
much with hope as with complete 
confidence. The battle to make the 
world safe for democracy had been 
fought; we had triumphed: and 
we considered that the world was 
safe. Of course there were a few 
men, products of the old order, 
such as Foch, Clemenceau, and 
Pershing, who failed to share the 
spirit of the new generation: the 
French as a whole seemed to hold 
back; but we wrote them off as 
outmoded. At last militarism had 
been smashed and an era of good 
will was here to stay. 


Our armies occupied only the 
Rhineland; but we watched with 
great interest how the new peace- 
ful Germans proceeded to educate 
themselves. They seemed to be 
genuinely liberal; they were cau- 
tious, not to say generous, in their 
treatment of war in their history 
textbooks, particularly the World 
War. They talked a great deal of 
peace. I remember one reader in 
Baden that included a selection en- 
titled Der Tag (the 1914 equiva- 
lent of D-Day) and this Der Tag 
was the day when there would be 
a complete federation of the world 
and war would be no more. The 
teachers of the Weimar Republic 
seemed to be perfectly civilized, de- 
sirous of living in a peaceful 
world. 

The first trip that I made to 
Germany after the war was an in- 
spiring one. The particular train 
that I took was not inspected at 
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the frontier; I was not asked to 
show my passport; we did not 
even know that we were in Ger- 
many until we reached the Rhine. 
I gave a long talk on International 
Peace which was loudly applauded. 
I heard talk of conciliation on 
every hand. In my enthusiasm, I, 
of course, forgot to look in the 
songbooks and readers, where the 
old tales of Germany’s destiny and 
the songs of war still held forth: 
nor did I have sense enough to see 
that in the German plan of stern 
discipline and the teacher always 
telling and asking and the pupil 
always answering and reciting, 
they were still turning out obedi- 
ent, disciplined, cringing little Ger- 
mans unable to think for them- 
selves and uncomfortable if no one 
were to tell them what to do. 


Education for Peace 1919-1939 


With demonstrations of educa- 
tion for peace, in Germany, in 
Austria, in Bulgaria, we believed 
that we held in our hands the 
weapon that would bring the good 
will for which mankind had long 
been waiting: and spontaneously 
the American educators of 1920 
joined in a campaign to modify 
education to prevent future wars. 

As Chairman for many years of 
the Committee on International 
Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association; as Chairman of 
their delegation to the meetings of 
the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at Edinburg in 
1925, at Toronto in 1927, and at 
Geneva in 1929; as Associate Di- 
rector of the International Insti- 
tute; as attendant at countless 
meetings here and abroad; as mem- 
ber of the American Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations; as adviser to 
the League of Nations Association, 
I participated in the mad, happy, 
and hopeful campaign. We studied 
foreign textbooks to pick out the 
seeds of war; we talked of peace; 
we thought that we had overem- 
phasized war in our classes and 
possibly had overworshiped cer- 
tain military heroes. We talked 
about an “‘enlightened”’ patriotism. 

This campaign was a great suc- 
cess. It certainly made for peaceful 
people. The only trouble was that 
it took effect mostly on the United 
States, to some extent among the 


intellectuals in the British Empire 
and France, but not at all among 
the Germans, Bulgarians, and Jap- 
anese. 

The younger generation who 
had heard us talk about peace, took 
us at our word. They, too, talked 
about peace and believed that it 
was here. Curriculum committees 
cut down the references to war; 
and Washington, Grant, Lee, and 
Pershing lost their stature. They 
took no stock in patriotism. Noth- 
ing was so bad as “‘My country, 
may she be right; but my country 
right or wrong.’ We went into 
the last war for base motives. Our 
great leaders were traitors. The 
Oxford students took the oath: 
“Under no circumstances will I 
fight for King or country,” and 
the same oath—its American 
equivalent—was taken by a great 
majority of Teachers College stu- 
dents at a student assembly. I at- 
tended one meeting in Teachers 
College and heard the president of 
the student body denounce a great 
leader of the first World War, an 
American patriot if there ever was 
one, denounce him as a servant of 
imperialism and big business. I 
attended one assembly in Milbank 
Chapel, in 1939, addressed by a 
United States Senator and a pro- 
fessor each from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Teachers College, 
advising against the war effort, 
and stating that there never had 
been at any time in history a just 
cause on either side of any war. 

In France in 1936 the elemen- 
tary school teachers met at Lille, 
and by a 695-164 majority 
adopted a resolution stating that 
the membership would not tre- 
spond if called to mobilize, and 
would impede the mobilization of 
others. 

Such was the dream world in 
which we were living. Such were 
the results of our agitation to use 
education as the cure of war. Upon 
us it had big effect; from the Ger- 
mans it rolled like water off a 
duck’s back. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
in the period 1919-1939 we 
Americans, taught so much peace 
and good will to the rest of the 
world that we convinced our- 
selves; and the people who took 
our lessons to heart were ourselves, 
mainly those who did the teach- 
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ing, together with some of our 
former allies. We sat as if we were 
in a theatre; we saw the world as 
on a stage; we put on our rose- 
colored glasses; and we thought 
we saw doves flitting in and out 
with olive branches in their beaks. 
I grant that education can be 
used to make war; I concede that 
education has a role to play in 
bringing peace; but the more I 
think about it, the more it seems 
plain that education for peace de- 
mands not only the re-education 
of the Germans and the Japanese; 
but also the re-education of the 
American people as well. 


A Campaign for Re-education 


Despite the failure of our edu- 
cational efforts during the period 
1919-1939, despite the unilateral 
nature of the results, it is not right 
to conclude that in our efforts to 
modify future Axis education as 
well as our own we should cease 
to glorify war and should refrain 
from upholding peace as the great 
goal of mankind. Surely we should 
redouble our efforts to direct popu- 
lar education to peace. We should 
make sure, however, that while our 
children learn the evil effects of 
war and come to seek for the bless- 
ings of peace, in this process they 
should not fail to have a realistic 
view of the world and the place in 
it which our country occupies. 

In our moral education we teach 
of the evil of theft, false witness, 
and murder; we strive to bring up 
our children to be law-abiding: 
nevertheless we do not teach that 
robbers, liars, and murderers have 
ceased to exist: we do not break 
down respect for the police or 
FBI; we do not minimize the im- 
portance of law or the courts. Our 
schools have taken a hard-headed 
realistic view of crime and pun- 
ishment. 

It is high time that we came 
similarly to our senses in the in- 
ternational field, and to the degree 
that we decide to teach the horrors 
of war and the blessings of peace, 
to that degree do we need a hard- 
headed and realistic educational 
campaign to teach America’s true 
place in the world, what kind of a 
world it is, and how we can best 
exist under such circumstances. 

Surely we need a program of re- 
education for the Germans and 
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Japanese; but more important still 
is a campaign for the re-education 
of the Americans. 

I suggest that the goals of this 
educational process should be as 
follows: 

1. There have been criminal 
nations in the past; and tt is likely 
that there will be criminal nations 
in the future. 

We live in a hard world, a 
world of constant struggle. This 
world is inhabited by human be- 
ings who are a strange combina- 
tion of good and bad. In some 
human beings the bad triumphs, 
making the criminal; and since na- 
tions are only combinations of 
many human beings, criminals can 
get control, take over the power, 
and make the nation as a whole 
act in a criminal manner. 

We have hope that the majority 
of a people is never criminal, and 
that under majority rule a nation 
can never become criminal; but 
true majority rule rests upon wide- 
spread public education, which 
many nations of the world will 
not be able to achieve for a long 
time. 

2. In the past, wars have been 
almost constant; and it is foolish 
for a nation to proceed on the as- 
sumption that wars have ceased. 


The Army register states that 
there were 114 wars fought by the 
United States from 1775 to 1903. 
The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace reports that from 
1496 B.C. to A.D. 1861 there 
were 3,357 years of war and 227 
years of peace. Taking the period 
1450-1850, for example, Austria 
was at war for 234 years, Eng- 
land for 198, France for 192, 
Spain for 271, and Russia for 250. 
Americans must realize that, how- 
ever much they may desire peace, 
unless tremendous changes are 
made in international government 
and law, future wars are not only 
possible but probable. 

3. To the greedy conqueror, the 
United States is the richest prize 
in the world. 

The natural resources, produc- 
tivity, and wealth of the United 
States are the envy of the rest of 
the world. It is wealth that tempts 
the gangster. There is no more 
possibility of our safely leaving 
our country unprotected than of a 


Fifth Avenue jeweler leaving his 
doors unlocked and his show win- 
dows open. 

4. Weare not isolated from the 
rest of the world. 

The oceans are no longer a pro- 
tection to the United States. Any 
child today, from his knowledge 
of Pearl Harbor, Saipan, and the 
Normandie Peninsula, understands 
that the forts at the mouth of New 
York harbor are useless. If a Ro- 
bomb can hit London from a dis- 
tance of 150 miles in 1944, ad- 
vances in design will enable sneak 
offensives to be made from almost 
anywhere on earth. At any rate, 
London is nearer New York today 
than Philadelphia was at the time 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

5. Only at rare intervals has the 
United States pursued a policy of 
isolation. The United States has 
had an active and vigorous foreign 
policy. 

Americans should have a good 
understanding of the Barbary Pi- 
rates, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Oregon dispute, the Trent affair, 
relations with Canada, the open- 
ing of Japan, the Open Door in 
China, the Boxer Rebellion, the 
Venezuela incident, Wilson’s for- 
eign policy, our failure to join the 
League of Nations, and the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

The fact that we talked isola- 
tion from 1919 to 1939, the fact 
that Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress has been commonly misinter- 
preted, the fact that our allies 
failed to back up Stimson’s aggres- 
sive recommendations in connec- 
tion with Manchuria, should not 
blind the American people to their 
real traditions in foreign relations. 

So far as American foreign re- 
lations have been concerned, the 
Caribbean and the Pacific have 
been narrow bodies of water; and 
the Atlantic not so wide as some 
isolationists apparently thought. 

6. The American people in their 
inheritance from England and by 
their own governmental and legal 
development have a system by 
which they can settle by peaceable 
means internal disputes and pro- 
tect themselves against the lawless. 
There is no good reason why this 
system cannot be applied to inter- 
national disputes and to control 
lawless nations. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Tests and Their Place in High School 


by JOHN R. YALE 


Executive Editor, Science Research Associates, Chicago 


EVERAL teachers were dis- 
S cussing their next social gather- 

ing. ‘‘Miss Symons, you are 
chairman of the program,” said 
Miss Betts. ““What is it going to 
be?”’ 

“I’ve invited a test expert to 
speak to us,’’ Miss Symons an- 
swered. ‘‘He’s going to tell us about 
different types of high school tests 
and how to use the results.” 

Miss Betts looked pleased. 
“Well, thank goodness for that,”’ 
she said. “‘At last I am going to 
find out just why we have been 
giving the Ofts all these years!”’ 

Let us think of this as an amus- 
ing story and believe that it is not 
as typical of the situation in most 
schools today as it once was. Yet 
what kinds of tests are valuable 
to the average high school, and 
how can their results be put to 
worthwhile use? 


Appraising Students’ Strengths 
and Weaknesses 


First of all, the purpose of 
standardized tests should be con- 
sidered. Today the emphasis in 
education is being shifted from the 
curriculum to the student. This is 
more and more becoming the trend 
of good teaching. But if teachers 
are to work more with young peo- 
ple individually they need to know 
the strong and weak points of 
these students. 

In the past, teachers depended 
on most unreliable methods for 
judging certain traits: height of 
forehead was thought to be indi- 
cative of intelligence; long, taper- 
ing fingers showed an aptitude for 
painting or music; steady gaze 
proclaimed an honest, well-ad- 
justed personality. Today, how- 
ever, use of standardized tests helps 
us make far more accurate judg- 
ments of abilities and aptitudes 
than those guesswork methods of 
the past. 

We are going to make judg- 
ments of a student whether we use 
tests or not: of his resourcefulness, 
his ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness,’’ his pro- 
ficiency in a subject, and his gen- 
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eral mental ability. Observation 
is still a good method for making 
judgments in some areas, but in 
those aspects of behavior which 
can now be measured by tests, is 
the teacher not much more wise 
to get all the help she can from 
objective instruments rather than 
depend upon personal evaluation? 

When we give a test we simply 
provide a standardized observa- 
tional situation for a given sample 
of behavior. The real purpose of 
testing is not to class a student as 
passing or failing, but rather to 
point out areas needing special at- 
tention or additional emphasis. 
The standardized test enables the 
teacher to compare the individual's 
level of performance with that of 
others of the same age or grade. 
It is merely shown that he can do 
a certain thing better than a large 
proportion—or a small propor- 
tion—of people like himself. Thus 
when we say he is in the 90th per- 
centile we mean that his perform- 
ance was better than 90 per cent 
of other students at his level. 


Kinds of Tests 


Three ways in which tests are 
frequently classified are: type of 
equipment needed; time-limit or 
work-limit conditions of adminis- 
tration; and type of behavior be- 
ing measured. 

In terms of equipment needed 
there are two broad kinds of tests: 
paper-and-pencil tests useful for 
group administration, and tests re- 
quiring individual administration. 
Time-limit tests are tests in which 
the student does as much work as 
he can in a certain length of time, 
while work-limit tests allow the 
student to work until he finishes 
or can go no farther. Types of be- 
havior being measured include: 
general scholastic ability (intelli- 
gence); subject-matter achieve- 
ment; special aptitudes; vocational 
interests; and personality. (In this 
article no attempt is made to dis- 
cuss more specialized types of tests 
such as diagnostic instruments and 
others. ) 


Tests of General Scholastic 
Ability 

Tests of intelligence (in prac- 
tice, really the ability to do school 
work) in the last decade have 
found their way into most schools. 
There are scores of different scho- 
lastic ability tests on the market. 
Results are given in terms of either 
the 1.Q. (100 times the mental 
age, as shown by the test, divided 
by the students actual chonolog- 
ical age), or the percentile rank 
(the student’s position in relation 
to 100 per cent of the population 
of his level). 


The best known mental ability 
test is probably the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet. Its result is given in 
terms of the I.Q.; its only draw- 
back for large groups is that it 
must be administered individually. 
Among paper-and-pencil tests (and 
all other tests mentioned in this 
article are paper-and-pencil tests) 
are the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination 
for High School Students; the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Men- 
tal Ability; and the Thurstones’ 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities. The latter is noteworthy 
in that it gives scores in six differ- 
ent kinds of mental ability: num- 
ber ability, ability to see verbal 
meaning, ability to see spatial rela- 
tions, ability to use words, ability 
to reason, and memory. 


Tests of Subject Matter 
Achievement 


Like final examinations of the 
objective type familiar to all teach- 
ers, achievement tests measure stu- 
dents’ strengths in the various areas 
of school work. By giving bat- 
teries of achievement tests admin- 
istrators and teachers can see how 
well their students are doing in 
various areas of the curriculum as 
compared with those in other 
schools throughout the country. 
Well-known achievement tests are: 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests; 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills; Stanford Achtevement 
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Tests for Special Aptitudes 

Aptitudes may be narrowly de- 
fined as potentialities which can be 
developed into special skills useful 
in later job adjustments. While 
high scores on achievement tests 
usually can be rightly said to in- 
dicate high aptitude in those areas 
the tests cover, it is often advis- 
able to measure aptitudes directly. 

While tests builders are begin- 
ning to construct instruments to 
measure aptitude for work in art, 
music, science, social service, and 
so on, the average school will prob- 
ably find it most practicable at first 
to measure only clerical and me- 
chanical aptitude. Measures in 
these areas will help indicate which 
course of study is best for a stu- 
dent to follow. 

The Minnesota Vocational T est 
for Clerical Workers is a good gen- 
eral clerical aptitude test, while the 
ERC Stenographic Aptitude Test 
gives a reliable prediction of a stu- 
dent’s aptitude for learning short- 
hand in high school shorthand 
courses. As mechanical aptitude 
tests, the Bennett Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test and the Stenquist 
Vechanical Aptitude Test are 
probably most widely known. 


Tests for Vocational Interests 


Interest tests, of which the Ku- 
der Preference Record and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
are popular examples, attempt to 
point out the field or fields of 
work toward which the student 
has the greatest ‘‘natural’’ inclina- 
tion. While at early ages interests 
yf students change frequently, it 
ippears that interests tend to be 
fairly well-established by the age 
f sixteen. Interest tests do little 
to help the student to pick a specific 
occupation; their purpose rather is 
to help him establish the general 
field of work toward which he is 
most inclined, and thus the course 
of study best for him to follow. 


Personality Tests 


While great confusion exists in 
the area of personality and its 
measurement, and results of per- 
sonality tests must be used tenta- 
tively at best, personality tests, if 
answered frankly and truthfully 
by the student, are still more re- 
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Achievement tests measure students’ strengths in the various 
areas of school work 


liable than personal judgment. 
Two reasons for giving personal- 
ity tests are these: we must iden- 
tify the seriously maladjusted stu- 
dent as early as possible, and we 
must make some attempt to deter- 
mine the appropriateness of the 
student's personality type for the 
broad occupational field into which 
he may plan to go. Popular per- 
sonality tests are: Bell’s Adyust- 
ment Inventory; The Personal 
Audit by Adams and Lepley; and 
The Personality Inventory by 
Bernreuter. 


What to Look For in a Test 

There are several questions about 
tests which the teacher will want 
to take into account in selecting 
the best possible instrument for her 
school. 1) Was the test well stand- 
ardized; that is, are the norms 
based on a sufficient number of 
cases and on cases sufficiently rep- 
resentative? 2) Is the test reliable; 
that is, can you count on it and 
its parts to measure accurately and 
consistently? 3) Does the test 
have high validity; that is, does 
it really measure what it is sup- 
posed to measure? 4) Is the test 
easy to score, not too long to ad- 
minister conveniently, and not too 
expensive in price? Data on these 
points are given in catalogs of most 
test publishers and should be espe- 
cially noted by anyone selecting 
tests. 


Getting the Best Value from 
Tests 


No high school testing program, 
such as outlined in this article, can 
spring forth fully developed. In- 
stead the school will find it most 
advisable to go ahead with one 
part of the program at a time. 
As tests are understood, their value 
appreciated, and their results put to 
use, the school can institute still 
another phase of the program. 


To the teacher, test results will 
be of aid in individualizing her 
instruction. She will know that 
one student is not working up to 
capacity and needs more challeng- 
ing work, and that another stu- 
dent cannot do quite so much and 
needs special help. She will get a 
clear indication of the relative qual- 
ity of her instruction when achieve- 
ment tests are given. Whether a 
teacher attempts to give guidance 
services, or whether there is a spe- 
cial counselor for this, a knowledge 
of student aptitudes, interests, and 
personality characteristics will help 
every teacher to know her students 
intimately and understand their 
strengths and weaknesses, their 
state of mind, and their aims. 

To the administrator the test- 
ing program will provide an ob- 
jective evaluation of his school. 
Are the classes at a_ reasonable 
standard of academic achievement? 


(Continued on page 156) 
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A Suggested “Keep Fit” Program for Schools and 
Colleges of America 


by THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL FITNESS OF THE NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON PHYSICAL FITNESS AND THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE schools and colleges of 
T America have contributed 

greatly to the health and fit- 
ness of young Americans, but even 
greater effort is needed if their con- 
tribution is to attain a level com- 
mensurate with their opportunities 
and responsibilities to their pupils 
and to their communities. The 
nation-wide popular impetus given 
physical fitness by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Medical 
Association and the National 
Committee on Physical Fitness can 
help the schools and colleges to 
gain more public support for pro- 
grams and facilities in health and 
physical education needed for the 
attainment of the high level of 
physical fitness desirable for Amer- 
ican youth. 


Minimum Program for Schools 


The following recommendations 
are proposed to help schools and 
colleges to define more clearly their 
responsibilities and to help them 
to attain these goals: 

I. It is recommended that the 
following objectives be proposed 
to schools as minimum require- 
ments of their programs in health 
and physical education— 

1. Thorough physical examina- 
tion of all children (a) on or be- 
fore admission to school and at 
such regular intervals thereafter as 
may be deemed advisable; (b) on 
readmission to school following 
any major illness; (c) on teacher 
referral when the pupil’s appear- 
ance, performance, or routine 
screening test records suggests fail- 
ing health or defects. Whenever 
possible the parent or teacher 
should attend the examination of 
younger children. 

2. Daily teacher inspection of 
all pupils for signs of deviation 
from normal health status. 

3. Routine screening tests to 
discover defects of vision and hear- 
ing and failure to grow. 

4. At least annual, preferably 
semiannual, dental attention for 
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every pupil. 

5. An annual inventory of the 
physical abilities of every pupil by 
teachers of physical education. 

6. Suitable follow-up work to 
assure (a) the correction of cor- 
rectible defects and the prevention 
of preventable conditions, and (b) 
the assignment of pupils to modi- 
fied activities programs where this 
is needed. 

7. The use of a cumulative rec- 
ord blank designed to follow the 
child throughout its school life and 
to record (a) the results of phy- 
sical examinations, screening tests, 
and physical fitness inventories, 
and (b) the dates of major iill- 
nesses, immunizations, dental vis- 
its, and corrective measures taken. 

8. Organized health instruction 
on all school levels and planned 
healthful living throughout the 
school experience. At elementary 
levels this may be undertaken as 
a part of larger projects. At sec- 
ondary levels there is need, in ad- 
dition, for instruction specifically 
devoted to this area. This should 
not be as a ‘‘rainy day”’ substitute 
for or otherwise at the expense of 
physical education. Irrespective of 
title or departmental affiliation 
such instruction must develop ac- 
curate knowledge, appropriate at- 
titudes, and sound habits aimed to 


further individual and commpnity 
health. This demands at least a 
semester course of organized health 
instruction on the junior high 
school level and a semester or year 
course on the senior high school 
level, equivalent in length and reg- 
ulations to other standard courses, 
to be required of all students. 
These courses should be taught by 
adequately prepared teachers and 
for a requirement for graduation. 

9. At the elementary level at 
least 40 minutes daily, exclusive of 
recess periods, devoted to planned 
physical education activities suited 
to the grade level involved. 

10. At the secondary level 
(grades 7 to 12) a daily period of 
vigorous physical education. This 
period should be at least as long 
as the regulation class period, and 
be scheduled within the school 
day. Pupils should be classified in 
respect to sex and grade, ability or 
special needs. Standards should be 
set for passing the course in all 
grades, and acceptable performance 
required for promotion and gradu- 
ation. 

11. Expert supervision and di- 
rection at local and state levels as 
for other fields. In some instances 
the training of a person may qual- 
ify him to supervise both health 
and physical education. 

12. The strengthening and ex- 
tending of advisory and consulta- 
tive services of the U. S. Office of 
Education in these areas. 

Further school efforts to im- 
prove the physical fitness of youth 
could wisely be directed toward 
(1) extension of health inventory 
and correction of defects in the pre- 
school years; (2) insuring sound 
mental health; (3) improvement 
of child nutrition through the pro- 
vision of adequate school lunches; 
(4) provision of camping and 
other extended school services con- 
tributing to health; (5) syste- 
matic cooperation with all com- 
munity health efforts such as tu- 
berculosis case finding, venereal 
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disease control, and maternal and 
child health clinics. 


Other Recommendations 


Il. It is recommended that 
teacher training institutions be 
urged to include in their program 
for training teachers, instruction 
and practice in the daily observa- 
tion of children for the purposes 
of detecting signs indicating possi- 
ble deviations from normal health 


and development. 

III. It is recommended that 
professional training institutions 
be urged to revise if necessary their 
programs for the training of teach- 
ers of health and physical educa- 
tion and of recreation leaders to 
give special consideration to pro- 
motion of health and physical fit- 
ness. 

IV. It is recommended that 
teacher training institutions be 


urged to give some training in the 
conduct of physical fitness activi- 
ties to all prospective teachers. 

V. It is recommended that plans 
be perfected for giving special con- 
sideration to post-war planning of 
school facilities toward better pro- 
vision for coordinated school and 
community health and physical 
education programs and for ex- 
tended community use of school 
facilities. 


Teaching Tools for Teaching Youth 


URKEY without the trim- 
mings, soldiers without 
equipment, teachers without 
teaching and learning tools—im- 
possible you say, but is it? Put 
the average housewife into the 
shoes of the teacher for just one 
school day and there would be 
heard the most eloquent, non-re- 
sistant plea for better equipment 
and more attractive surroundings. 
A canary housed in a bushel basket 
certainly furnishes no pride of 
ownership. A happy, eager young- 
ster seated in a dingy, sparsely 
equipped schoolroom constitutes 
the setting for a sour, uncoopera- 
tive educational future on the part 
of parents and child. 

Somehow there has been a lot 
of genuine thinking on the part 
of educators in the matter of what 
goes to make up an inspiring class- 
room and an attractive school 
building. A garage mechanic hold- 
ing forth with no more tools of 
the trade than are furnished most 
teachers today would receive lit- 
tle encouragement for continuing 
his business. 


Pride a Potent Factor 


Pride is a potent factor in equip- 
ment. It is the very foundation 
of inspiration. Few factors in 
school public relations come more 
cheaply and stand to accomplish 
so much as do good learning and 
teaching tools and plenty of them. 
Many a new automobile has been 
sold, so psychologists tell us, on 
the factor of the car’s appoint- 
ments—handy ash trays, conven- 
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by OTIS A. CROSBY 


President, School Public Relations Association 


ient powder mirror, easy heel rest, 
readily accessible kleenex box — 
these are things that catch the eye, 
make first and lasting impressions. 
Our schools today teach art for 
color harmony, balance, design, 
and the over-all pleasurable effect 
it may have. Yet we educators neg- 
lect to include the impressive, in- 
expensive fundamentals of this 
great science in our classrooms and 
about our school buildings. Prob- 
ably more adverse comment is 
heard today about the great yawn- 
ing spaces on the inside of school 
buildings and the almost complete 
absence of working tools and 
equipment than is leveled against 
any other factor or service of the 
schools in these fluid times. 
Courts daily witness the prose- 
cuting attorney presenting his case 
—heavy artillery first. This mas- 
ter psychologist of human minds 
knows that people are most fre- 
quently swayed by initial impres- 
sions. Such mental pictures are 
not easy to set aside. How do 
school people appraise the outward 
factors of our classrooms such as 
go to make first impressions? S. M. 
Brownell writing in the Nation’s 
Schools (September 1944) says, 
“‘Most women who spend hours 
each day keeping their homes neat 
and attractive with the help of 
vacuum cleaners and mechanical 
devices would find their sons and 
daughters living most of their 
waking hours on oiled floors whose 
dirt filled cracks are swept with 
a broom. . . . They would note 
how dull, drab, and unattractive 


is their classroom environment.” 


Shameful Lack of Supplies 


Our attention to these matters 
that mean so much to so many so 
soon has been shamefully negative. 
Teaching tools — maps, science 
equipment for demonstrating pur- 
poses, art supplies, good desks and 
tables, sanitary drinking fountains, 
clean legible blackboards, whole 
window shades, and an occasional 
potted plant or perhaps a small 
aquarium—these are some of the 
things that should be conspicuous 
in a classroom with good lighting, 
pleasing wall tones, clean, attrac- 
tive floors and good heating and 
ventilating. A recent study by a 
group of elementary teachers in 
Ohio, sponsored by the Ohio State 
Department of Education and the 
Ohio Education Association, re- 
vealed that in 50 elementary 
schools visited there was a shame- 
ful lack of school supplies. In fact, 
18 per cent of the classrooms had 
no art supplies whatsoever. Equip- 
ment for doing even the simplest 
work with wood was ‘‘almost non- 
existent’’ and only one school in 
50 had clay for pottery and but 
one in ten had clay for simple 
modeling. Eight per cent of the 
teachers said they purchased the 
supplies from their own money. 
Harold G. Shane writing in Ohio 
Schools (January 1943). says, 
concerning the inadequacies of 
teaching tools in our schools to- 
day, ‘‘Even the mediocre teacher 
will do much better in a rich and 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Relationship Between the Elementary Principal 
and the Supervisor 


by MRS. JOSEPHINE N. HOWDERSHELL 
Principal, Fairfax Elementary School 


HE schools of our nation are 

a co-operative enterprise. De- 
termining the policies of the 
individual school is the responsi- 
bility of all the school family hav- 
ing contact with the child. There 
must be a unity of purpose, a close 
cooperation existing among super- 
visor, principal, teachers, children, 
and parents. The results of such 
a program will be reflected in the 
improvement of learning. The su- 
pervisory function of either prin- 
cipal or supervisor does not inter- 
fere with that of the other. In 
fact, where each plans closely with 
the other, a really effective pro- 
gram can be developed in the ele- 
mentary school, one which be- 
comes an educational stimulant to 
the teacher and results in a sound 
philosophy for the entire faculty. 


The usual line and staff organi- 
zation places the principal under 
the superintendent as administra- 
tive head of the individual school. 
As schools become larger and prin- 
cipals are relieved of teaching du- 
ties, more time is given for them 
to supervise classroom procedures. 
Authorities feel that a principal 
should devote from a third to half 
his time to this part of his work. 
General and special supervisors, as 
part of the staff of the superin- 
tendent, do not have the day by 
day contact with each individual 
school as does the principal who 
necessarily has an intimate know]l- 
edge of teachers, pupils, and com- 
munity. Administrative details 
should not occupy his time to the 
extent that daily participation in 
the learning activities of his school 
is neglected. A well-worked out 
program of principal supervision 
will have many factors worthy of 
notice. 


The Principal 


The principal has the administrative and 
supervisory responsibility of his school. 

He has to the school the same relation 
that the superintendent has to the entire 
system. 
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He should have broad _ educational 
knowledge, interest, professionalism, and 
insight, with ability in professional lead- 
ership and human understanding. 

Knowing the characteristics of good 
teaching he devises plans for putting into 
operation the educational policies of the 
school system and for making them ef- 
fective. 

He attends meetings of experts, studies 
bulletins, and is informed as to profes- 
sional literature. 

He studies general methods of presen- 
tation of subject matter in order to give 
helpful suggestions, and is responsible for 
proper coordination of subject matter with 
a progressive activity program. 

He is responsible for using the services 
of the supervisor as an expert in the field 
of instruction. 

He looks upon supervision as a co- 
operative process in which several par- 
ticipate. 

He sends for the supervisor when 
needed and makes plans for making his 
visits valuable. 

He consults with the supervisor before 
making drastic changes in the teaching 
load, in supervisory outline of work, or 
in any deviation from the standard mate- 
rials of the classroom. 

He requests all teachers to attend 
promptly the meetings called by the su- 
pervisor. 

He frankly discusses with the super- 
visor difficulties in carrying out plans and 
thinks in common terms with the super- 
visor to avoid conflict, duplication, and 
waste in the supervisory program. 

He knows where supervisory effort is 
most needed and exercises authority in 
remedying situations discovered by the su- 
pervisor. 

He enlists the sympathetic interest of 
every teacher supervised and develops an 
attitude favorable to supervision. 

He learns to supervise effectively in or- 
der to do the bulk of direct supervision 
in his building. 

He helps find materials, aids in dif- 
ferent types of planning, suggests tech- 
niques, has well understood standards, and 
gives helpful demonstrations if needed. 

He recognizes work of special merit and 
calls it to the supervisor’s attention. 


He encourages teachers to participate in 
worthwhile conferences with the super- 
visor and to ask the supervisor's aid in 
problems. 


He is the leader of his faculty in co- 
operative participation in county or city 
planning for educational growth. 


The supervisor’s part in the 
school program is advisory, not 
directing, except where delegated 
by the superintendent. As such, he 
is ready, at all times, to give the 
principal, the teacher, and the pupil 
the benefit of his highly developed 
skill as a creative specialist in his 
field. He realizes that the principal 
is more than a competent execu- 
tive, that he is the director of edu- 
cational procedure in the individual 
school. He works with the prin- 
cipal as a partner in the educa- 
tional plan thus broadening the 
administrator's understanding. A 
comparative list of supervisory 
functions shows much in common 
with those of the principal having 
only a difference in approach. 


The Supervisor 

The supervisor works out a county or 
city-wide plan of coordination in accord- 
ance with local and state programs. 

He devises ways for making supervision 
effective, outlines work, considers methods, 
makes use of tests in his educational pro- 
gram. 

He prefers that teachers request his help 
through the principal and that the su- 
pervisory program function through the 
principal's office. 

He realizes that old-time inspectorial 
supervision is not real supervision. 

He acts as a wise, well-trained profes- 
sional advisor, with sympathetic under- 
standing of teachers’ problems and pro- 
fessional position, thus, helping to develop 
leadership. 

He talks over classroom visits with the 
principal, often having conferences with 
teacher and principal advising as to prob- 
lems, shaping procedures in accordance 
with individual situations. 

He conducts workshops, conferences, 
and group study programs, keeping him- 
self well-informed as to educational trends 
so that he may be ever alert to changes 
in the educational field. 

He aids the individual school in light 
of his broad experience gained through 
contacts with many schools. 


(Continued on page 159) 
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BRERA EREREEER,. 
Christmas 


NCE more on Time’s eternal 
() testing ground comes round 

that season when the heart 
of the world is aglow, and we hear 
again, more loud and deep, the bells 
of eternity as they ring from the 
towers of time on the battlements 
of heaven and wide across the night 
their signals sing: ‘‘God is not 
dead.”’ 

Sorrow and tragedy stalk the 
world but out of the grim real- 
ities of conflict on the earth and 
in the sky, there comes the echo 
of that same voice that has been 
speaking through the ages to men 
of every race and creed and color: 
‘Peace on Earth: Good Will to 
Men.”’ Over the din of battle we 
shall hear that voice again. Over 
the mountains and across the seas 
and under star-lit skies these words 
of hope and promise will bring 
cheer into lonely homes, and bat- 
tle camps, and hospitals, where 
faith has dimmed. And though 
we may stand darkly on unknown 
shores of worlds unexplored, we 
still shall smile. And though our 
feet have strayed, not knowing, 
over uncharted ways, we still shall 
hear the voice of invisible hosts, 
urging us on. And in the glow of 
promise the barriers of earth will 
fall and new light will stream in 
upon us from some upper field 
where myriads of souls whose lips 
have been sealed for ages will flash 
their messages far across the 
stretches of time, and we shall 
stand in eternity, between reminis- 
cence and prophecy, at Christmas 
Time! 

And we shall know that noth- 
ing has perished, and that the ear- 
liest song that thrilled the silence 
of the first Christmas still carols 
somewhere on some distant sea or 
sky or shore. 

And we shall know there is no 
death, but daybreak that comes 
out of the dark, and that the glow 
of vanished starbeams and olden 
skies still shines in immortal 
Christmas Time. 


W. P. KING. 
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Binford students work at designing sculpture that moves. Materials include 
wire, tubes and a bit of paint. 


Mobile Sculpture 
A Creative Art of Today 


by PEARL S. SHECTER 
Teacher of Creative Art, Binford Junior High School, Richmond 


Art education has always met basic, social, educational, and cultural 
needs. It has always advanced knowledge and appreciation in art and 
allied fields, but today art education must do more. It must share re- 
sponsibility for preparing adolescents to be useful—and it has accepted 
this challenge—It is sharing these responsibilities—Art Education is Alert 
—Art Education’s chief concern is not one’s drawing ability, but the 
development of discriminating judgment and appreciation. But to do 
this, the limitations of equipment, materials and inadequate art rooms 





must not stand in the way. 


Such subjects as design and color are taught, not only that the student 
may paint a masterpiece, but that he may dress in good taste, furnish his 
home attractively, and generally maintain a higher standard of living— 
Again there must be adequate facilities within the art room to give the 
students practical knowledge of arrangement and color. 


I have tried, through experimentation with ‘“‘Mobile Sculpture” and 
non-objective painting classes, to give students an understanding of design 
principles through a non-objective approach. That is, an organization 
of lines, forms, rhythm, and color, achieved by forms in movement, and 
organized as an ever-changing unit of design. The forms are made out 
of salvage material, wood, metal, paper, glass, and stone. After the 
students have experimented with arrangement and color, necessary for an 
understanding of art, they may use their knowledge in working out art 
activities, such as craft problems, designing clothes, and arranging furni- 
ture, all of which are of direct value in every day life. 
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Infantile Paralysis and the Schools 


by E. C. HARPER, M.D. 
State Director, Crippled Children’s Bureau, Richmond, Va. 


the season of storms, a hur- 

ricane, brewed in the Carib- 
bean, went out to sea, stood still 
in the Atlantic Ocean, then whirled 
toward the southeastern coast and 
lashed the seaboard from Florida 
to Maine. Weather Bureau Re- 
ports kept pouring in, danger 
points on the shore were evacuated, 
houses were battened down, boats 
tied up—and people were ready. 
The hurricane came — uprooted 
trees, laid waste to crops, inun- 
dated coast towns, disrupted com- 
munication and transportation but 
caused amazingly little loss of life. 
How different was the hurricane of 
1938, when little heed was paid 
to warnings, when panic possessed 
many, and unpreparedness resulted 
in enormous and unnecessary loss 
of life. 

There is a close parallel between 
hurricanes and the devastating epi- 
demics of infantile paralysis which 
occur in the summer, for there is 
no way of knowing far in advance 
where a hurricane or an epidemic 
will strike, nor how severely. There 
is also a lesson to learn in pre- 
paredness, in cooperation, in know- 
ing what to do and in doing it. 
We do not know how to prevent 
epidemics of poliomyelitis, as in- 
fantile paralysis is technically 
called, but we can be prepared and 
can meet the emergencies of epi- 
demics as successfully as we met 
the emergency of the hurricane. 


F tee in September, during 


Epidemics 

This has been a bad summer 
for infantile paralysis. North Caro- 
lina had a severe epidemic, Vir- 
ginia had more cases than since 
1935, and the entire country re- 
ported more cases since the terrible 
epidemic of 1916. Just as Weath- 
er Bureau personnel using their 
charts and instruments, and avia- 
tors flying into the storm, seek to 
discover more about hurricanes, so 
public health authorities, epidemi- 
ologists, and laboratory workers 
are sent to epidemic areas to learn 
as much as possible about the oc- 
currence, spread, and means of 
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transmission of poliomyelitis. Case 
histories are studied; insects and 
other possible carriers gathered and 
examined; water, sewage, milk 
and food are analyzed. Findings 
have not been consistent enough to 
implicate any of the above as 
sources of the disease, and although 
the summer invasion of poliomye- 
litis has long suggested some insect 
as the infective agent of the dis- 
ease, no insect has been proved to 
be the vector. Sporadic cases of 
poliomyelitis have been noted in 
winter months but the large ma- 
jority of cases occur from June 
through October. 


Research 


The difficult and fascinating re- 
search in poliomyelitis continues 
in the great medical centers of the 
country, helped by grants from 
The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, a foundation 
leading the great fight against the 
disease, a foundation financed by 
your contributions to the ‘‘March 
of Dimes.’’ Some day the answer 
will be found. Research has dis- 
covered by persistent efforts the 
causative agent of poliomyelitis, a 
virus so small that it can be seen 
only with an electron microscope. 
The virus is impervious to cold, 
drugs and chemicals and is highly 
selective of its host, affecting par- 
ticularly man and a few animals 
such as the monkey. 

The virus, entering the body in 
some manner as yet unknown, is 
found frequently in the intestinal 
tract. It makes its way to the cen- 
tral nervous system where it lives 
and grows, feeding upon nerve 
cells. The resulting injury, or in 
some cases the destruction, of nerve 
cells causes paralysis. Fortunately, 
the deaths and cases with severe 
nerve destruction are comparative- 
ly few. Yet in every case, imme- 
diate diagnosis and prompt care 
and treatment are essential to per- 
mit sick nerves to recover so that 
muscles may function again. The 
treatment is often of long dura- 
tion and expensive and it is re- 
assuring that no case of infantile 


paralysis need go without treat- 
ment for lack of money as the 
State Health Department and the 
National Foundation, through its 
Chapters, make funds available 
when needed. Physicians, surgeons, 
nurses and physical therapists are 
doing a magnificent job, and re- 
search continues to seek better 
treatment and methods. Sister 
Kenny, the Australian nurse, has 
made a great contribution and has 
stimulated many new develop- 
ments in the care and treatment 
of the disease. 


It is also encouraging to realize 
that the great proportion of cases 
of poliomyelitis are sub-clinical, 
recovering without paralysis. We 
have no means of knowing which 
case will be severe or fatal, which 
case mild, nor have we any method 
to prevent the disease. It has long 
been known that poliomyelitis 
often affects well-developed and 
well-nourished individuals, mak- 
ing no distinction between rich 
and poor, country or city dweller, 
individuals of any race, nationality 
or climate. 


Public Health Measures 


The very fact that we have no 
drug or vaccine, nor sure knowl- 
edge of the modes of transmission 
and spread of poliomyelitis makes 
it necessary for us to strengthen all 
public health measures and to pre- 
vent, in so far as possible, all ave- 
nues of infection. We know that 
poliomyelitis is communicated by 
some means from one human be- 
ing to another and it may be that 
the sub-clinical and often unrecog- 
nized cases of poliomyelitis are 
the chief source of spread. 


Let us assure each community 
safe water, safe milk, safe food, 
proper sewage disposal, fly and 
other insect and pest abatement. 
Let us practice the most careful 
personal, home and school sanita- 
tion and cleanliness. 

In times of epidemic, immediate 
isolation of suspected cases and call- 
ing a doctor are urgent measures, 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Vie boy we set to dreamin, 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 
we said, in a widely read advertisement: 






“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 

__ and started him on a road of usefulness and service fe 
to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 











And it seems that we have done just that- 
for thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, have taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 





General Motors Institute began pioneering Came the war, and General Motors Insti- Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
in the field of industrial education 25 years tute was converted like other GM facilities. Institute equipment and instruction for 
ago, when evening classes were started for Courses were altered to give special train- technical training. Thousands of men at- 
employes in this unused factory building. ing in war products. tended these classes. 


Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew in scope and in size. It was a success 
from the start. 





Young women, as well as young men, In peacetime, students will again return 
trained here and took important posts in to learn how to supply a war-worn world 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- with the things it needs. This student, work- 
structors went to Army and Navy service ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better 
depots to keep war machines running. things and greater days ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE . BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Rood for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




















Basic to the Language Arts 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


The 38,500 words in this dictionary were selected on the basis of their oc- 
currence in all types of children’s books. Their definitions—written espe- 
cially for this book—and their pronunciations are based on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition. ‘The type, the presentation of ma- 
terial, and the illustrations were made to appeal to and interest small children. 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 


American 
Book 

Company 
300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


This dictionary, also a genuine Merriam-Webster, has more than 57,000 vocab- 
ulary entries selected from all books read by high school students. It has a 
New Words Section which gives the definitions and pronunciations of current 
words. All definitions are clear and simple. The clarity with which synonyms 
are presented enables students to appreciate shades of meanings. It supplies 
the type of grammatical identification essential in today’s English classes. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Coranchs 10. “Vegiveia. 


STRONG PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 


Education as Cause and Cure of War 


(Continued from page 147) 
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The American people, as well as 
the other free peoples of the world, 
have found out how to build a 
government of law, not of men. 
This involves written laws, recog- 
nized means of law enforcement, 
courts which operate according to 
set procedures, and penal and cor- 
rectional institutions either to iso- 
late or to rehabilitate the violators. 

I am not prepared at this time 
to suggest that educators cease to 
talk of peace, that we abolish pub- 
licly all talk about international 
understanding, or that we abandon 
all efforts to re-educate our ene- 
mies. I merely state that on the 
basis of considerable experience the 
most promising avenue, as I see it, 
to the cure of war by means of ed- 


ucation is to re-educate the Amer- 
ican people to an understanding of 
human nature, to the great likeli- 
hood of future wars, to our own 
country as a likely object of ag- 
gression, since it no longer is iso- 
lated (if it ever was); that our 
country has at almost all times 
pursued an aggressive policy of 
self-protection; and that in the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of govern- 
ment of law and not of men there 
lies a method of organization of 
life which, if applied to the inter- 
national field, may serve to settle 
future disputes by peaceful means 
and at the same time serve to hold 
in bounds the international out- 
law. 


Tests and Their Place in High Sehool 


(Continued from page 149) 


Is the curriculum doing the thing 
it is supposed to do, or are there 
areas which need more attention? 
Is there a need for more emphasis 
on social development or is it 


scholastic achievement that needs 
attention? Even the morale of the 
school can be judged from tests. 

It takes time, work, and study 
to develop a good testing program. 
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Teachers and administrators may 
want to take special courses in 
measurement, or attend workshops, 
where professional experts come in 
to teach and assist with problems. 
There is increasingly less place in 
the school of today for teachers like 
Miss Betts. 

It takes cooperation to develop 
a good testing program. Certainly 
the program cannot suddenly be 
forced upon the school “‘because we 
ought to do some testing here.”’ 
Teachers, parents, and students 
must be taught the value of tests, 
come to realize that they are help- 
ful modern instruments for bring- 
ing about better student adjust- 
ment. It goes without saying, 
moreover, that there should be con- 
tinual cooperation among teachers 
in the use of test results. 

Finally, it takes a professional 
attitude to develop a good testing 
program. A story too horrible to 
believe is the one about the school, 
very proud of its new intelligence 
tests, which published all student 
1.Q.’s in the local newspaper! 
[eachers who gossip about scores 
and clerks who are careless with 
papers will arouse community an- 
tagonism which will take years to 
overcome. The purpose of a test- 
ing program is to help the school 
provide better education. Unpro- 
fessional handling of the program 
will prevent the realization of full 
benefits from one of the most en- 
couraging means yet devised by 
which our schools can really edu- 
ate for successful living. 


Teaching Tools 
Continued from page 151) 


stimulating environment. It fol- 
lows that an excellent means of 
insuring a better quality of instruc- 
tion is through the improvement 
of material resources.”’ 

What kind of a story will each 
child take home at the end of the 
day? What is your reaction to a 
casual or a business visit to your 
neighborhood school? Give the 
owners of the schools the oppor- 
tunity to make the decision —a 
very small fraction of a penny 
added to each school tax dollar— 
and there will be an advance on 
the school front such as will reg- 
ister victory now and in the great 
years just ahead. 
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until our soldier comes home!” 


@ Millions of other lights are coming on again all over this battered 
old planet, little boy-at-the-window! This will be a Christmas of 
such hope and promise as our war-tired world has not seen for more 
years than you've had birthdays. 


Lights welling from the headlamps of thousands of Greyhound buses 
reflect the hope that shines in the eyes of people everywhere—for Grey- 
hound and other highway buses may well be the principal carriers of 
our victorious fighters, in the greatest home-coming of all time. 


Greyhound’s special task, today, is carrying an enormous volume of 
war manpower. Its most pleasant job in post-war days will be to show 
America’s millions the charm and beauty, the friendliness, of the 
land we have all been fighting for. 


GREYHOUND 

















Books of All Publishers 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


212 East Grace Street 


“Great Books are the heart throbs of the Great’ 






































WHAT ABOUT 


GY RAIE 


FOR TEACHERS? 


Most local insurance representatives agree that unusually low rates invariably are 


offered: 


By companies desiring to switch business 

By companies inexperienced in a certain line 

By companies which will not give the usual service 
By companies which can assess policyholders 


=“ 2h Ww NH — 


By companies which make it a practice of raising rates or cancelling 
policies. 


TEACHERS GROUP (sickness—accident—hospital ) INSURANCE 


Highly Specialized Form of Insurance—Few Companies Write It 


DO NOT EXPERIMENT —Remember that the Washington National 


Insurance Company; 


® Is a Pioneer in this field. It insures over 700 Teacher Groups and over 50,000 
teachers. 


© Has an enviable reputation. It does not follow the practice of raising rates or can- 
celling teacher groups. 


® Insures thousands of Virginia teachers. 


® Believes in sound rates and practical insurance rather than “Cut rate Insurance”. 


KEEP YOUR GROUP INTACT 


for details write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—-610 CHURCH STREET, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Relationship Between 
the Elementary 


Principal and 


the Supervisor 


(Continued from page 152) 


He strives to have each school know 
the worthwhile activities going on in other 
schools of his division. 

He visits schools in other systems, 
often planning visitations for his teachers 
where they may gain the benefit of the 
best he has found in these trips. 

Such duties of either principal 
or supervisor are not conflicting 
but are, indeed, common under- 
takings of cooperative effort where 
principal and supervisor, both rich 
in experience and possessed of high 
character and ideals of work, can 
plan together, discuss devices, work 
over problems. Regular meetings 
of supervisor and principal, of su- 
pervisor-principal-teacher, develop 
understanding and increase coordi- 
nation. If carried on as a com- 
pletely unified procedure, super- 
vision provides fine enthusiasm 
for the development of the educa- 
tional program. 


Infantile Paralysis and 


the Schools 


(Continued from page 154) 


as symptoms of poliomyelitis vary 
greatly and may be confused with 
the early symptoms of many other 
illnesses. Other specific precautions 
during epidemics are advised and 
are available through your State 
Health Department. 


Schools 


Schools are particularly con- 
cerned with infantile paralysis as 
the major number of cases occur in 
children and young people. Al- 
though the number of cases occur- 
ring each year cannot compare nu- 
merically with the incidence of 
many other diseases, the number 
f children crippled by this dis- 
ease is added to year by year re- 
ulting in an increasing human loss 
to society. 

To be informed, to know what 
to do, is to be prepared to meet 
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the emergencies of poliomyelitis 
without panic. Much valuable in- 


formation: publications, visual 
material, and special school advice 
is available to school authorities 
and teachers from The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Knowledge of the wide range of 
research, public health activities and 
advances in this field is important 
and worthwhile for students. 

So let schools and communities 
be informed and ready, just as we 
were ready for the hurricane, and 








by preparedness and cooperation 
meet possible invasions of poli- 
omyelitis with united and effective 
action. 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
eek Baek FOG: ) | 
| 


Ie Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
| 


1101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. | 





See “Yours . . . for the Ask- 
ing”, page 172. 











ton Insulation— yourself! 





Reynolds Cotton Insulation Will Keep Your 
House Warmer in Winter—on Less Fuel! 


Fuel rationing is a necessary measure 
today But cold weather comfort is some- 
thing there's no need to be without. Make 
those chilly rooms warmer, without using 
more precious fuel. Install Reynolds Cot- 


This new cotton insulation will keep 
heat in, help you maintain uniform tem- 
peratures throughout your whole home 
and it will save up to 30% of your winter 
fuel Call us today for our low-cost esti- 
mate on Reynolds Cotton Insulation 


REYNOLDS | 


eepase), Mi. bite vale). 





REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, 


Mail me your free booklet: 
About Home Insulation.” 


Agriculture specifications. 





Insulation Division, Richmond 19, Virginia 
“‘Here Are The Answers To Your Questions 


(Paste on a penny postal card and mail today!) 


REYNOLDS COTTON INSULATION is manufactured to U. S. Dept. of 
Sold from coast to coast by Firestone Stores and 
dealers under brand name ef PARTEMP and by General Electric Supply deal- 
ers under the brand name of REYN-O-CELL. 
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"l hear the wars practically over:.. back home 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 


What about you? 

This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s sfill your war, 
and it still costs a lot. 

So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond today | 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 
you, isn’t it? 


Virginia Education Association 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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~ DO YOU KNOW HOW AMERICA'S 
FREIGHT MOVES IN WARTIME? 
HERE ARE THE FIGURES 
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HE average Freight Train operated with five 
men carried 1,116 tons of Freight. . . 223 
tons per man. The average Motor Truck with 


one man carries about 8 tons. 


But this is not all, for in 1943 the Railroads 


also carried 72% of the Country's 
InterCity Passenger Traffic. 

It is notable, too, that the Rail- 
toads performed this near-miracle 
in transportation with their own 
resources ... . the only great in- 
dustry doing a gigantic war job 


bends . AND THINK OF THE MAN POWER SAVED! 


without financial aid from the Government. 
On the other hand, the Railroads are paying 
in taxes each 24 hours about $4,250,000 to 


the Federal Government and another $8,000,- 















Total volume of Inter-City freight moved 
in 1943 was over 1,000,000,000,000 
(one trillion) Ton-Miles. 


RAILROADS MOVED ALMOST THREE- 
FOURTHS OF IT---730 BILLION TON 
MILES --- AND ITS MORE IN "441 


000.00 to the States and Local Governments. 


This total of five million dollars 
per day paid in taxes is ten times 
as much as the railroad owners 
receive in dividends. 
In all these services a conspicious 
part is played by the 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC RAILROAD 
One of America’s Railroads... All United for Victory 
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NEWS (( 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 














\ NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 





Reported by ANNA BRITT 


Public Relations Program 
at Fredericksburg 


Fredericksburg, Stafford, and Spottsyl- 
vania held a joint meeting of their Educa- 
tion Associations at the James Monroe 
High School in Fredericksburg, on No- 
vember 8. Marguerite Crumley, Mrs. 
Anne Goodlowe, and C. Melvin Snow, 
presidents, respectively, of the Associations 
made plans for this meeting early in the 
fall. 


R. B. Marston, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, NEA, spoke on The Schools’ 
Part in Educating for Peace. By point- 
ing to facts, Mr. Marston showed that 
Federal Aid for schools is older than our 
Constitution. He called attention to sur- 
plus commodities available to schools after 
the war. He sounded the key-note of his 
address when he said, ‘‘We did not com- 
plete the job in 1918; we must scuttle 
ideas, not only ships; we must teach 
human-relationships in the classroom.”’ 

The local Associations entertained at a 
social hour at the close of the meeting. 


District I Meets at Marion 

On October 19, District I, including 
Bristol, Bland, Grayson, Smyth, Washing- 
ton, and Wythe local Associations, met 
at the High School in Marion. C. L. 
Jennings, Principal, William King High 
School, Abingdon, President, conducted 
the day’s meeting. 


Fred O. Wygal, Supervisor, Adult Edu- 
cation in Virginia, spoke on conditions, 
past and present, affecting education in 
the State. Mr. Wygal pointed out the 
land erosion in the South, 61 per cent of 
the Nation’s eroded land, the low taxes, 
and the low per capita incomes of the 
Southern farmers. 


The major objectives of the VEA were 
discussed by the delegates with sugges- 
tions for better serving the local Associa- 
tions and individual leaders. 

Margaret R. Ferguson, President, Bristol 
Education Association, led the discussion 
on Promoting Teacher welfare. 

R. M. Buchanan, Superintendent, 
Smyth County Schools, led the discussion 
on Viewpoints on the Salary Schedule. 

The discussion on the freezing of the 
Literary Fund was led by R. P. Reynolds, 
Superintendent, Bland County. 
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W. W. Robinson, Principal, Virginia 
High School, Bristol, explained the status 
of National legislation and led the discus- 
sion on Federal Aid. 

W. W. Wilkerson, Principal, Marion 
High School, presented the following reso- 
lutions which were adopted by the Dis- 
trict: 

1. That full membership in the Pre- 
ventorium be favored. 

2. That a careful study be made in 
each division of salaries with the view 
of setting up an equitable scale. 

3. That the freezing of the Literary 
Fund be opposed. 

4. That Federal Aid for schools, with- 
out Federal control, be favored. 

5. That each division be urged to avail 
itself of the services of the VEA Field 
Director, Anna Britt, in order that objec- 
tives be realized and a closer tie-up be- 
tween District and State be effected. 


District J Meets at Lane High 
School 


D. N. Davidson, Superintendent, 
Orange County Schools, President, con- 
ducted the meeting of District J held in 
Charlottesville on October 21. 


The delegates heard two addresses dur- 
ing the morning session. Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, talked on Education in Vir- 
ginia, while Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Di- 
rector of Rural Service for NEA, spoke 
on Trouble at the Crossroads. 


Francis S, Chase, Executive Secretary, 
VEA, led the discussion for the afternoon, 
making comments on Using Professional 
Organizations to Gain Our Educational 
Goals. The presidents of local Associa- 
tions served as members of the panel. 


Leadership-Training Conference 
at Front Royal 

District G. Wilbur S. Pence, Principal 
High School, Parnarssus, President, and 
District H, G. Tyler Miller, Superintend- 
ent, Rappahannock and Warren Counties, 
President, met in a joint session at Front 
Royal on November 4. 

This largely attended conference devel- 
oped into a very enthusiastic meeting in 
which there was wide-spread participation 
from the group. 


The delegates assembled endorsed the 
recommendations of the Policies Commis- 
sion of the VEA in which they opposed 
the freezing of the Literary Fund. They 
arrived at their position after careful and 
intensive consideration of all effects which 
freezing of this fund would have upon 
education in Virginia. 

The delegates wholeheartedly endorsed 
the recommendations of the Policies Com- 
mission as related to the development of 
education in Virginia. 


Some VEA Staff Activities 

The VEA staff has found itself in wide 
areas of service during the fall season. 
The entire staff or, where there were con- 
flicting meetings, a part of it, has at- 
tended Leadership-Training Conferences 
and District meetings in twelve of the 
thirteen Districts of the State. 

The Executive Secretary, Francis S. 
Chase, and the Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, IT. Preston Turner, have complied 
with many requests to speak before 
Women’s Clubs, P.T.A.’s, Rotary Clubs, 
and other civic organizations. Mr. Chase 
has delivered convocation addresses at both 
the University of Richmond and Farmville 
State Teachers College. He also partici- 
pated in the Conferenec on Rural Educa- 
tion held at the White House early in 
October. 


Service in the field is growing in its 
scope and demands. Anna Britt, Field 
Director, has visited nine Districts, worked 
for two weeks in District A, one week in 
District B, and will be in District H two 
weeks before the Christmas holidays be- 
gin. 


American Education Week 

Suffolk. This year Suffolk planned an 
especially full week for American Educa- 
tion Week observance. ‘The schedule in- 
cluded first, three radio programs put on 
entirely by the boys and girls in school; 
second, there were four programs planned 
especially for the participation of the 
parents, visitation, pageant, football game, 
and dance; third, the special edition of 
the school paper, the trailer used in the 
local theater, the posters in the store win- 
dows, the letters sent to parents, and the 
panels planned and participated in by the 
three high schools boys at the weekly 
meetings of the Rotary and Lions Clubs— 
all helped to bring gratifying reactions. 

Alexandria. Interesting facts are set 
forth in Alexandria's American Education 
Week Bulletin. This city school system 
with an additional 371 pupils enrolled 
this year, has an average teaching load of 
30.3 per teacher. Eighty-six per cent of 
all teachers, Negro and white, are grad- 
uates of four-year college courses. The 
cost of educating each child for 1943-44 
was $105.44. 
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District M Meeting 


District M held its fall meeting on Oc- 
tober 28, in the Thomas Jefferson High 
School auditorium in Roanoke, George A. 
Layman, President, presiding. Ethel Spil- 
man, President, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, made a brief talk on the “Im- 
portance of the Work of Local Associa- 
tions’. Local presidents, superintendents, 
and principals were the chief participants 
in the discussions on state-wide objectives, 
national issues, and the work of county 
and city associations, led respectively by 
Francis §. Chase, Executive Secretary, 
VEA, T. Preston Turner, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, VEA, and Anna Britt, 
Field Director, VEA. 


Reports were heard from the following 
committee chairmen: Public Relations, D. 
W. Persinger, Roanoke; Welfare, Mrs. 
W. A. Strickler, Salem; NEA, Mrs. Elinor 
B. Garrett, Salem. 


Ruby Bishop, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, presented the resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the District 
assembled. Among the measures favored 
were the following: 

1. Adoption of a state-wide minimum 
salary standard, 


2. Adequate provisions for sick-leave 
in all local associations 


4 


3. Opposition to the freezing of the 
Literary Fund. 

4. Adoption of all recommendations in 
the report of the Policies Commission of 
the Virginia Education Association. 


District E Meeting 


District E met on November 3, in 
Danville, Charles H. Morgan, President, 
conducting the day’s session. After ad- 
dresses by Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
S. Chase, Executive Secretary, 
VEA, there was a discussion, by the dele- 
gates, of state-wide objectives. 

ot Stuart, was elected 
President of District E for the next two 
years. Richard Payne, Danville, will be 
the District’s new Secretary and Treasurer. 

This group went on record as opposing 
the freezing of the Literary Fund. 


Francis 


Hopkins, 


Budget Committee Meets 


The Budget Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association met on Saturday, 
November 11, in the Headquarters Offices 
at 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond. 
lhe Committee prepared its recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the Board 
of Directors and the Annual Delegate As- 
sembly. 

Those present for the meeting were 
James G. Scott, C. L. Jennings, Mary 
DeLong, J. Irving Brooks, Ethel Spilman, 
and Francis S. Chase. 
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Welfare Committee Meets 

The Welfare Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association held a meeting on 
November 16, in the Headquarters Offices 
at 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, at 
which time it outlined its recommendations 
to be presented to the annual Delegate 
Assembly. 

Those present for the meeting were 
Dr. Fred Alexander, Mrs. Josephine N. 
Fagg, Hugh Sulfridge, Ethel Spilman, and 
Francis S. Chase. 


Public Relations Committee 
Meets 

The Public Relations Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association met in the 
Headquarters Offices at 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond, on November 11. The 
Committee planned a revision of its man- 
ual for the use of public relations com- 
mittees throughout the state. 

Those present at this meeting were 
R. C. Jennings, Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, 
Dowell J. Howard, Dr. Francis G. Lank- 





ford, Jr., Ellinor Preston, Ethel Spilman, 
and Francis S. Chase. 


District K Meets at Coeburn 

District K met on November 4, at the 
High School in Coeburn with Hugh K. 
Cassell, presiding. The morning session 
began with a program of music followed 
by a talk on ‘Individual Professional 
Growth in Local Associations’, by Anna 
Britt, Field Director, VEA. J. J. Kelly, 
Jr., Superintendent, Wise County Schools, 
explained the origin of the Literary Fund 
and his views, as a superintendent, con- 
cerning it. G. H. Givens, Superintendent, 
Russell County Schools and Chairman of 
the Policies Commission of the Virginia 
Education Association, made a report of 
that Commission’s recent recommendations. 


At the close of the reports of the stand- 
ing District committees, the following of- 
Hugh K. Cassell, to 
serve a term of two years as president, 
and B. T. Quillen, to serve for a term of 
one year as secretary and treasurer. 


ficers were elected: 








Combat men’s helpful discovery 


may later prove 
useful to you 














What our overseas men have found 
out about chewing Gum to help 
fight nervous tension isn’t exactly 
new. But this usefulness has struck 
home to so many of our men overseas 
as new that they look upon it as their 
own personal discovery for people 
“tensed up” with nerve strain, fatigue, 
hard work... That’s why all our 
Doublemint Gum goes overseas to them 
—every stick. THEY’ve got to have it. 






Teaching is a vital job 


You hear more about the usefulness of Gum now because of the 
many letters pouring back from our boys out of the country. Yet, 
you may have made this same discovery if you ever happened to be 
chewing a refreshing stick of wholesome Doublemint while at home 
marking papers, studying, reading — and found how the chewing 
seemed to make you feel keener, more relaxed and better able to 
concentrate. 


At home after a hard day at school — is perhaps the perfect time 
for a teacher to regularly get the most benefit from chewing Gum. 
The reason for this and that our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing action appears to help relieve 
nervous tension, fatigue, strain ... giving you a sense of being more 
awake on the job. Remember this for the future. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint (a pure, real-mint, all 
quality Gum) is serving our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and 
nerve wear-and-tear ... But some day soon, we hope there will be enough quality 
base so that Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


¥-251 
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Essay Contest A $1,000 cash prize 
Announced will be won by some 

high school student 
in the United States for writing the 
best essay from 500 to 1,000 words on 
the subject of “What Americanism 
Means To Me.” Principals and teach- 
ers are asked to inform their students 
about this opportunity and urge their 
participation. 

The sum of $1,000 in cash is the 
first prize in the 1944-45 National 
Essay Contest sponsored by the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. Other 
prizes in this tenth annual competi- 
tion are $500, second award; $250, 
third; $100, fourth; ten consolation 
awards of $10, and ten more of $5. 
The first four winners will also re- 
ceive gold medals. 

A folder containing complete infor- 
mation in reference to the rules and 
regulations of this essay contest may 
be obtained from the Essay Contest 
Chairman of local units of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, or by writing to National 
Headquarters, Ladies Auxiliary Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 
406 West 54th Street, Kansas City 2, 
Mo. 


NEA Honor The following schools 
Roll and school systems have 

reported 100 per cent 
enrollments in the NEA for 1944-45 
since report made in the November 
Journalette. 


Counties 
IEE ise ee aha ics eerie (1940) 
EE ene ee (1943) 
i: a (1942) 
Cities 
RE Ene a ee (1943) 
Fredericksburg ............... (1943) 
ee (1940) 
Schools 
Arlington, Claude A. Swanson 
Ce (1943) 


Charlotte Court House, Ran- 
dolph Henry High School_-___ (1943) 
Fairfax, Fairfax Elementary 


NS I aa (1942) 
Herndon, Floris School ___---- (1943) 
Lorton, Lorton School ____---- (1943) 


Lynchburg, Armstrong School_-_ (1944) 
Lynchburg, Dearington School_ (1944) 
Lynchburg, Yoder School —___-- (1942) 
Petersburg, D.M. Brown School_ (1938) 
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Petersburg, A. P. Hill School_-- (1941) 
Portsmouth, Cooke Street 


OS Ee ara ae ae a (1940) 
Portsmouth, Green Street 

BOND - Sendaeese ee waee eons (1942) 
Portsmouth, Thomas Jefferson 

re ee bee eee (1931) 


Roanoke, Burlington School_-__-_ (1944) 
Roanoke, William Fleming 

High School, Rt. 2 .....----- (1943) 
Roanoke, Oakland School, Rt. 2_ (1940) 
Salem, Broad Street School ___ (1944) 
Salem, Ft. Lewis School, Rt. 1__ (1942) 
Salem, South View School, 


| Ae a eee (1942) 
Thaxton, Thaxton Elementary 

Ce ee in Se (1943) 
Vinton, William Byrd J. High 

PEEL. ‘Kidennsenene owen (1942) 


20 Books for A reading list for 
Young Americans young Americans, 

emphasizing de- 
mocracy in this country, has just been 
compiled by the Women of Goodwill 
in Chicago. The 20 “Books for Young 
Americans” all stress co-operation and 
fair play in America. 

The Women of Goodwill make up the 
Woman’s Committee of the Chicago 
Round Table of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

A part of the “Reading for Democ- 
racy” series which the Women of 
Goodwill inaugurated two years ago, 
“Books for Young Americans” is the 
first selection of the series designed 
for children. 

The 20 books range in interest for 
every age up through early high school 
years. They vary from “Fair Play,” 
by Munro Leaf, for preschool young- 
sters, to Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
“America” for high school students. 
Fiction, biography and history are in- 
cluded. All the books are recent pub- 
lications that are currently available. 

Copies of the list, with brief com- 
ments on each book, can be secured 
from the Chicago Round Table of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1. 


The film, “Scientists 
For Tomorrow”, 
which tells the fas- 
cinating story of the arnuai Science 
Talent Search, now is available for 
showing in high schools and before 


Movie Depicts 
Talent Search 





other school and civic groups. The 
Search, now in its fourth year, is ad- 
ministered by Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica and sponsored by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

In depicting the selection of two 
score more scientifically promising 
boys and girls from 15,00 entrants, the 
film takes its audience from the school 
classroom, where the Search begins, 
to the exciting climax in wartime 
Washington, where the outstanding 
students attend the five-day Science 
Talent Institute with all expenses paid. 

The film “Scientists For Tomorrow” 
is available for showing, without 
charge, through the Motion Picture 
and Speakers Bureau of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
ra. 


Marked increase in en- 
rollment in most of the 
junior colleges of the 
nation is shown by reports received 
this fall from more than 300 of these 
institutions by Walter C. Eells, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C. Almost two-thirds of these junior 
colleges report an increase in enroll- 
ment over the same date last year, one- 
fifth of them report no change, and less 
than one-sixth report a decrease. Last 
year at the same time more than 
three-fourths of the reporting junior 
colleges showed a decrease. Twenty- 
seven institutions reported increases 
of 50 per cent or more. Eleven have 
more than doubled in enrollment this 
fall. 


Enrollment 
Increases 


Problems in Problems of personnel 
Supervision directors, office super- 

visors, and shop fore- 
men are shown in a new series of 16 
motion pictures. 

“Problems in Supervision” was pro- 
duced by the Office of Education. Such 
problems as supervising women work- 
ers, introducing new workers to their 
jobs, and lateness, loafing, and ab- 
senteeism are dealt with. While films 
are directed primarily to shop fore- 
men, the problems and principles are 
applicable to almost all supervisors. 
They will be valuable in the training 
of personnel directors and office super- 
visors—as well as in the training of 
shop and factory foremen. 

Each motion picture in the series 
takes up a problem of supervision, 
raises questions commonly faced by 
supervisors, and suggests practical 
ways of meeting the problem. The 
films do not give “final answers,” but 
instead provoke thought and discus- 
sion. 
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$82,500 in Scholarships 
Scholarships most $82,500 have been 

awarded the 300 win- 
ners of the second annual Science 
Talent Search, completed in 1943, to 
help them through their first year of 
college. This amount is the total 
eranted by colleges and universities, 


exclusive of $11,000 in Westinghouse. 


Science Scholarships, awarded as a di- 
rect result of the Science Talent 
Search. 

The fourth annual Search is already 
under way. A difficult, two-hour sci- 
ence aptitude examination is now be- 
ing mailed to more than 3,000 high 
school principals and teachers, who 
will administer it to entrants in their 
home town high schools. 


The science aptitude examination, 
designed to test the ability of the stu- 
dent to think and observe, rather than 
his actual scientific knowledge, will be 
given between December 1 and 27. 

The finalists will be invited to at- 
tend the Science Talent Institute, with 
all expenses paid, in Washington next 
March. Last year they met and talked 
with some of the most famous sci- 
entists of the United States. They also 
were entertained at the White House 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
met Vice-President Henry Wallace and 
congressmen from their home districts. 


United Nations The U. S. Office of 
Kit Available Education has coop- 
erated with the 


United Nations Information Office in 
the preparation of a United Nations 
Education Kit. Teaching materials and 
visual aids in the kit may be used 
with high school or college classes as 
the basis for a unit of study on the 
United Nations. The kit may also be 
effectively used with adult clubs and 
discussion groups. 

Each kit contains a reprint of 
“Building a United World,” a study 
guide on the United Nations in war 
and peace, originally published in the 
September 20 edition of “Education 
for Victory”; 15 copies of “The United 
Nations Today and Tomorrow,” 15 cop- 
ies of “The United Nations—Peoples 
and Countries’; and large picture 
charts. 

The United Nations Education Kit 
may be purchased for $3.50 from the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


National Business The 48th annual 
convention of the 
National Business 
Teachers Association will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, 1944, under the 
leadership of President J. Evan Arm- 


Teachers Meet 


for DECEMBER, 1944 


worth al- 








stronz, of Armstrong College, Berke- 
ley, California. 

The convention theme will be New 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, and the departmental and round 
table meetings will all be held on 
Thursday and Friday. 

The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges and the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools plan to start their meetings 
on Wednesday morning, December 27. 
Hotel reservations should be made in 
advance directly with Hotel Sherman. 


Girl Scout The national Girl 
Pamphlet Ready Scout organization 

has organized the 
Advisory Committee on Girl Scouting 
in Public Schools in consultation with 
officials of the United States Office of 
Education and the National Education 
Association. This Committee has pub- 
lished a pamphlet Girl Scouting and 
the Schools, which sets forth the basis 
for cooperative relationships, outlining 
practical procedures for more effective 
cooperation and reviewing reports of 
how schools and Girl Scouts have 
worked together. These pamphlets are 
available for free distribution, as long 
as the supply lasts, by writing to Girl 
Scouts, Ine., 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








EDWIN L. LAMBERTH 


Edwin L. Lamberth, appointed 
principal of the Granby Street High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, June 8, 
1944, succeeding Lemuel F. Games, 
Mr. Lamberth received a B. A. de- 
gree from William and Mary, in 
1928 and M. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1938. His edu- 
cational experiences include services 
as a teacher, supervisor, and college 
professor. He has been assistant 
principal of Granby High School 
since it was organized in 1939. 








Tune In 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
Every MONDAY at 9 P.M. 


STATION WMBG 


AND THE NBC Network 


A Famous Star 
of the Music World 
Appears on Each Program 




















Campbell County The members of the 
Association Campbell County 

Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in session at Rustburg, Va., on 
September 16, 1944, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“I. To give wholehearted support to 
school officials. 

“II. To welcome all new teachers 
and give them all the help we can. 

“III. To strive more ardently to 
promote the best interests of education 
and of the educational profession in 
county, state and nation. 

“IV. To recognize the ever growing 
demands brought upon the school’s by 
reason of the world crisis and to pledge 
ourselves to make a sincere effort to 
carry out the attendinz responsibili- 
ties. 

“V. To continue 100 per cent par- 
ticipation in the National, Virginia 
and Campbell County Education Asso- 
ciations, and to instruct the clerk of 
the school board to withhold half of 
the dues for these organizations from 








For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 





the October check and half from the 
November check.” 

The resolutions were submitted by 
Annie A. Strickler, Chairman, Helen 
Phillips, R. W. Holberton, and Martha 
Evans. 


A plan to salvage 
millions of army 
camp library books 
and use them in starting rural public 
libraries has been proposed to the Sur- 
plus Property Administration and to 
Congress by Carl Vitz, president of the 
American Library Association. 

“With demobilization, many camps 
will be closed,” said Mr. Vitz, “and 
millions of books will become surplus 
property. These surplus millions can 
go a long way toward meeting the 
needs of the 35 millions of rural and 
small town Americans who have no 
local public libraries.” 

The proposal of the American Li- 
brary Association is that the surplus 
books, articles of library equipment, 
and other library amterials be trans- 
ferred to the states and territories, for 
the use of the people without libraries 
or with very limited library facilities, 
as the best means of conserving the 
Government's investment in them. 

It is proposed that the books be 
allotted to the states by the U. S. Office 
of Education in proportion to each 


Army Books for 
Rural Libraries 


state’s rural population; that they be 
allotted to counties and groups of coun- 
ties within the states by the Official 
state library extension agencies; that 
some funds be appropriated by the 
Federal Government to assist in mak- 
ing the books immediately available to 
the people through organized libraries; 
and that there be no federal control 
of libraries within the states. 


School Nutrition In line with the 
Teaching Kit present movement 

to improve the 
health of the nation through an in- 
tensive program on physical fitness, a 
nutrition project for elementary 
schools has been developed and is now 
ready for distribution. 

This project is built around a nu- 
trition reader titled “You and Your 
Engine”. This reader, together with 
five other pieces of material—posters, 
work charts and a teachers’ manual— 
comprises a teaching kit. 

The nutrition reader, “You and Your 
Engine’, by comparing the child's 
body to a railroad locomotive, and the 
child to the engineer, points out that 
like an engine, the body must have 
the right kind of fuel in order to “run 
at its best”. 

A complimentary copy of the “Ele- 
mentary School Nutrition Teaching 
Kit” will be sent to a qualified person, 








MOVING AHEAD 
in 


ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic for Young America 
Clark-Baldwin-H oye-S chorling-S mith 


Important new trends in arithmetic teaching 
are effectively incorporated in this new series 


including 


Building meanings with the help of con- 
crete and semi-concrete imagery; 


Guiding pupils in analyzing and in gen- 


eralizing ; 


Pointing out interrelationships in the 


number system; 


Recognizing the social significance of 


arithmetic. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by C. G. Bartzy, Box 170, Richmond, Va. 






















Complete 
Printing and Binding 


| Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
| Publications—Advertising Literature, 
| Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, -t- 


Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-0356 


VIRGINIA 
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upon request to the Department of 
Nutrition, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Ultraviolet The Joint Com- 
Disinfecting Lamps mittee on Health 

Problems in Ed- 
ucation of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association recently issued a state- 
ment declaring that the Council on 
Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association does not accept 
ultraviolet lamps for which claims are 
made that they will prevent cross-in- 
fection in schoolrooms or disinfect 
solids. 

On the one hand, clinical evidence 
submitted to the Council shows that 
under properly controlled conditions 
ultraviolet rays may supplement other 
methods of disinfecting air for pre- 
vention of cross-infection in contagious 
wards, in nurseries and for reducing 
air-borne infection of wounds in hos- 
pital operating rooms. On the other 
hand, satisfactory evidence is not 
available to warrant acceptance of 
ultraviolet lamps for disinfecting sol- 
ids. In brief, the statement indicates 
that ultraviolet lamps are not accepted 
for disinfecting air in schools, wait- 
ing rooms, public gathering places and 
large halls. The evidence now avail- 
able does not indicate that the inci- 
dence of colds can be reduced by the 
installation of ultraviolet lamps and 
by the irradiation of an enclosure oc- 
cupied by people. 

It must be remembered also that 
injurious physiologic effects may arise 
from prolonged ultraviolet irradiation 
of a person. 


Miss Alpha May- 
field, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
Extension Division and Director of 
Musin in Albemarle County, has been 
granted a leave of absence from No- 
vember 1 to June 1, when she will be 


Music Director 
Goes to New Post 
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For the Primary Grades: 
WE LOOK AND SEE 


For the Middle Grades: 


* 


SCOTT, 


114 East 23rd Street 





Insights important for the future are gained through these 
stories that children love to read... .. 


BASIC 


Today’s Elson-Gray Reading Program 


WE COME AND GO (Pre-Primers) 
FUN WITH DICK AND JANE (Primer) 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS (2') 
MORE FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS (27) 


STREETS AND ROADS (3') 
MORE STREETS AND ROADS (3°) 


TIMES AND PLACES (4th) 
PEOPLE AND PROGRESS (6th) 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Representative—Mkr. J. C. ELLiotr 





READERS 


WE WORK AND PLAY 


OUR NEW FRIENDS (\Ist) 


DAYS AND DEEDS (Sth) 


* 


New York 10, New York 














associate professor of music at South- 
western Louisiana State College. 

Miss Mayfield came to the Univer- 
sity in 1938 from the University of 
Delaware, and began her services as 
Director of Music in the County in 
1940. 

Miss Mayfield has her master’s de- 
gree from Columbia, where she has 
done work toward her doctorate. She 
is listed in “Who’s Who in Music in 
America” and is nationally known as 
a choral adjudicator, conductor, and 
lecturer. 

Miss Mayfield is State Chairman of 
Music for the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and recently has been 
named Director of American Music for 
the State Federation of Music Clubs 
of Virginia. 


Handbook for Make Youth Discus- 
School Forums sion Conscious! 
(Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, Columbus, Ohio, 24 pages, 
free) is a new handbook for school 
forums and class discussions which 
gives detailed suggestions for adapting 
radio forum techniques—based on four 
nationally-broadcast discussion pro- 
grams—to discussions by youth. 
Discussion is one of the most effec- 
tive tools of a working democracy. 
The art of talking things over is an 
important outcome of a high school 
education. This pamphlet is a note- 
worthy contribution to this objective. 
The booklet outlines preliminary 
steps in class, group and assembly dis- 
cussions, discusses good leadership, 
training of speakers, how to ask ques- 
tions, and includes two helpful evalu- 


ation charts, one a check list for speak- 
ers, the other intended to measure re- 
flective thinking in discussion. 

The Junior Town Meeting League 
was formed last year as an interna- 
tional organization “to foster discus- 
sion of current affairs among youth”. 


| 





E. ARMSTRONG SMITH 


Mr. Smith is Principal of the new 
consolidated high school in Cumber- 
land County. He served last year as 
Director of Instruction of high 
schools in Cumberland County. His 
educational experience includes serv- 
ice as a supervisor and principal. He 
holds both Bachelors and Masters 
degrees from William and Mary Col- 
lege and has completed special work 
in high school administration at the 
University of Virginia and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Greensboro, N. C., December 28-29 


Headquarters: 
Theme: 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE sponsored by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Education Association 
will be held in Greensboro, N. C., December 28-29.* 


The headquarters will be in the O’Henry Hotel. Miss 
Mary Titus, Huntington, West Virginia, is the South- 
eastern Regional Director. 


Classroom Teachers will be given the opportunity at 
this Regional Conference to study, to develop, and to 
demonstrate the techniques which are valuable in build- 
ing strong local associations. 


Strong local associations are those in which the mem- 
bership is so well informed and united that the associa- 
tion can take its place in the community to protect and 
advance the teaching profession and promote the general 


O’Henry Hotel 


Building Strong Local Associations 


This Conference will be a training ground—a labora- 
tory not only for discussing techniques for building 
strong local associations but also for setting up definite 
plans of action which can be carried out in each state 
represented at the Conference. 


The N.E.A., believing in strong local associations, will 
send three members of the staff to serve as consultants 
and speakers. Dr. Mildred Fenner will give a graphic 
History of the N.E.A. Mrs. Beulah K. Walker will dis- 
cuss The Place of The Local Organization in Carrying 
Out Both the State and National Programs of Action. 
The paramount issue in the national field of education, 
Federal Aid For Education, will be presented by Dr. 
Howard Dawson. 


It is hoped that local associations will make it possible 
financially for representatives from their associations 


educational program. 


*The Southeastern Region is composed of the following states: 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia 


to attend this Conference. 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 








League membership is open to teach- 
ers, school officials, education directors 
of radio stations, and faculty advisers 
of all groups interested in discussion 
and better citizenship. 

The handbook is intended for mem- 
bers of the League but is available to 
others “while the supply lasts”. 


Miss Johnson Lillian M. Johnson, 
Re-elected 404 Chestnut Street, 

Norfolk, has 
been named Virginia representative 
for the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA. Miss 
Johnson has rendered excellent service 
in this capacity for the past several 
years. She will endeavor to interest 
Virginia principals in the many 
projects which the Department is fur- 
thering, one of which is publishing a 
bulletin on “The Status of the Elemen- 
tary School Principal”. 


again 


In the Far East 
CHINA FIRST 


Clarifying Chiang’s and China’s Role. 





“The finest and most effective statement 
I have seen on the situation in China.” 
—Harry Clemons. 
“An arresting and scholarly pamphlet 
. . .’—Virginius Dabney. 
Single Copy 10¢ 
Privately printed. 


P. O. BOX 57, OAKTON, VA. 





Air Age Catches Flight experience 
Up With Schools to the extent of 
four hours in a 
dual-control airplane for each boy and 
girl in high-school aviation classes 
has been recommended for the con- 
sideration of local schools by the 
State Departments of Education of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 
Each of these states has developed a 
comprehensive state plan for aviation 
education for the first twelve grades. 
All six of the state plans agree on: 
(a) A thorough program for infus- 
ing appropriate “air age” materials 
into all regular courses of study at 
all grade levels, in order to modernize 
and. enrich the curriculum. 

(b) Certain regular _ aviation 
courses, both in senior high schools 
and in colleges, to be continued and 
further developed as permanent parts 
of the post-war program in science 
education and its social significance. 

(c) Four hours of flight experience 
for all high-school aviation students, 
conceived as laboratory work in con- 
nection with classroom work in avia- 
tion, to be given under full insurance 
and liability protection for all parties 
concerned and to be organized to in- 
sure safety in every detail. 

(d) Complete state and local re- 
sponsibility for making aviation edu- 
cation an integral part of the state 
and local educational systems. 

The Aviation Education Service of 





ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more exten- 
sive school and college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to 
be placed. Write for details. 

COLORADO BLDG.—lith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has cooperated with the respective 
State Departments of Education in 
the development of all these state 
plans. The State Aeronautics Com- 
mission was co-sponsor of the con- 
ference which formulated the Penn- 
sylvania plan. 


WALTER E. CAMPBELL 

Mr. Campbell is the new principal 
of Broad Creek Village High and E]- 
ementaiy School in Norfolk County. 
He was formerly assistant principal 
of Alexander Park High and Elemen- 
tary School in this county. Before 
coming to Norfolk County, Mr. 
Campbell was principal of Martins- 
ville Junior High School, and had 
experience in Augusta, Bath, and Lee 
counties. A native of Lee County, 
Mr. Campbell holds an A.B. degree 
from Maryville College and an M.A. 
from the University of Virginia. 
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Modern Language The Virginia 
Teachers Meet 


ation of Teachers of Spanish and 
American Association of Teachers of 
French met with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Virginia on Octo- 
on and public luncheon, three ad- 


ne in English, and the last in French. 


English in the Division of Inter-Amer- 
ean Educational Relations, United Of- 





for DECEMBER, 





fice of Education, spoke in Spanish on 
famous poets of modern Spain, “Poetas 
Gloriosos del Modernismo”. 

The English address was given by 
Dr. Mario A. Pei, assistant professor 
of romance languages at Columbia 
University, on the subject, “The Most 
Recent Trends in Modern Language 
Methodology”. Dr. Pei has recently 
attained national recognition for his 
courses in war linguistics, designed 
for rapid instruction in the languages 
needed in foreign countries by invad- 
ing Americans. 

The closing address in French was 


chapters of the 
American Associ- 


r 28, at the Hotel John Marshall. 
Following the morning business ses- 


esses were featured, one in Spanish, 


Dr. M. Gordon Brown, specialist in 


DEDICATED TO WORLD CITIZENS 
SONG FOR PEACE 


Words and Music by 
me —< ANITA GRAY LITTLE 


Confidently with motion 














1. Come, broth - ers all, in ev-'ry land, Of ev-'ry race and creed, 
Though wars be won, ‘tis all in vain, Une less we win the peace; 
3. We'll blaze thetrail for to-tal peace, To make the whole world free! 
4 me, bro-thers, let our voi-ces blend, In mar-ching songs for peace; 
— 
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U - t to save 2 war-torn world, Its prayer for peace to heed; 
Till we, the peo - ple rise in strength Ag - gres - sion will not cease, 
} g- stand w na -tion- bound, World Cit - i - zens are we. 
Sus - tain mor -ale with sing - ing hearts, Till war for - e@ - ver ceasel 
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Nor time, norspace our world di - vides “One neigh - bor- hood” be - hold! 
“E -¢ ter-nalvigi-lance is the price Of li - ber - ty” we're told. 
U - nit -ed Na- tions of the World Man- kind shall yet be - hold. 
A song, our u - ni - ver - sal speech; A mes-sage old re - told; 
ha 
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delivered on “Thomas Jefferson, Pari- 
sien”, by Dr. Joseph Carriere, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Dr. J. D. Carter, College of William 
and Mary, is president of the Modern 
Language Association, while Dr. Pierre 
Macy, College of William and Mary, 
and Dr. Salvatore Mangiafico, Sweet 
Briar College, are presidents, respec- 
tively, of the Association of Teachers 
of French and the Association of the 
Teachers of Spanish. 














In the Front 
Ranks of 
Fightin 1g Foods 





America’s wartime effort can be 
only as strong as the nutrition be- 
hind it. 

And ice cream, as a source of nu- 
trition, has won a front-line place 
on the Government’s food-for-vic- 
tory program. It’s rich in milk- 
vitamins, in protein, in the minerals 
it takes to keep up that fighting 
spirit. But that’s not all! Sealtest 
Ice Cream takes honors as a morale- 
lifter, too. So delicious, so refresh- 
ing, is Sealtest Ice Cream, that it 
helps put an extra “punch” to that 
job we all have to do. 
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ICE CREAM 





A DIVISION OF NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 














Information on High school teachers 
Social Security may be interested to 

know that full infor- 
mation on the present and proposed 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
may be secured from the Manager of 
any of the field offices of the Social 
Security Board listed below. Through 
contact with the nearest field office 
arrangements may be made for the 
forwarding of literature, or the per- 
sonal appearance of a representative 
of the local office of the Board. Sim- 
ply address the Manager, Social Secu- 
rity Board Field Office, Alexandria, 
Bristol, Danville, Lynchburg, Newport 
News, Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
Roanoke or Staunton. 


“The World’s Great 
Novels,” a 40-week se- 
ries of the outstanding 
novels of all time, adapted for radio 
by noted scriptwriters, began the first 
semester in the 1944-45 literature se- 
ries of the NBC University of the Air 
Saturday, October 14 (NBC, 7:00 P. 
M., EWT). Distinguished authors and 
literary critics will add pertinent com- 
mentary on each program during the 
series. 

“The World’s Great Novels’ will 
present 27 works during the two-semes- 
ter 40-week course, which started with 
Cervantes’ “Don Quixote” and _ will 
continue through John Dos Passos’ 
“U.S.A.” and a contemporary Latin- 
American novel. 


Great Novels 
On the Air 


For the first time, background ma- 
terial and suggested reading for both 
semesters of this University course 
will be published in one handbook by 
the Columbia University Press. 


Pi Lambda Theta Pi Lambda Theta 
Research Awards announces two 

awards of $400 
each, to be granted on or before Au- 
gust 15, 1945, for significant research 
studies in education. The subject for 
research is Professional Problems of 
Women. An unpublished study on any 
aspect of the professional problems of 
women may be submitted. A _ study 
may be submitted by any individual, 
whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work, or by any chapter or 
group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Three copies of the final report of 
the completed research study shall be 
submitted to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by July 1, 1945. Informa- 
tion concerning the awards and the 
form in which the final report shall 
be prepared will be furnished upon 
request to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awarils, May 
Seagoe, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Sadie Detwiler 

The Fairfax County Education Asso- 
ciation expresses regret at the death of 
Miss Sadie Detwiler on September 30, 
1944, who for more than thirty years 
was principal of the Floris School and 
later served as clerk of the Herndon School 
Board for a number of years. She was 
one of the co-authors of the Fairfax 
County Geography, a supplemental text, 
which is still used in social studies in the 
county. 

There has been no teacher having a 
greater influence on the homes of her com- 
munity than Miss Detwiler, who through 
out her years of experience, was a pioneer 
in the educational affairs of Fairfax Coun- 
ty. Her devotion to duty and her high 
professional standards serve as an in- 
spiration to the present teachers in the 
county. 

Committee on Resolutions: 
ANNIE TROTH 
ETHEL G. SIMS 
MARTHA E. REELY 
JOSEPHINE N. HOWDERSHELL 


Mary O. Ambler 


The Fairfax County Education Associa- 
tion deeply feels the loss of Miss Mary 
O. Ambler, a former teacher who died 
on May 26, 1944. Miss Ambler came 
to Fairfax County in 1929. In the fif- 
teen years she was in the community, she 
was principal of Fairfax Elementary 
School and teacher of English at Lee- 
Jackson High School and at Fairfax High 
School. 

She came to Fairfax High School in 
1935 to instruct in English, where she 
remained until her death. Miss Ambler 
gave more of her teaching experience to 
the Fairfax County schools than to any 
other school system. Her contribution in 
the field of English was undoubtedly out- 
standing 


Committee on Resolutions: 
ANNIE TROTH 
ETHEL G. SIMS 
JOSEPHINE HOWDERSHELI 
MARTHA E. REELY 


Wm. M. Weddle 
Wm. M. Weddle, born March 11, 
1898, at Floyd County, Virginia, died 
October 1, 1944. He graduated from 
Floyd High School in 1917 and spent one 
year at V.P.I. in the Student Army 
Training Corps. He attended college at 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, received his B. S. 
degree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, in 1930 
and his M. Ed. degree from Duke Univer- 

sity, Durham, N. C., in 1937. 


Mr. Weddle served as principal of 


high schools for 20 years and two years 
as supervisor of Floyd County schools. 
He was principal of Check High School in 
Floyd County for fourteen years, having 
built it from a three teacher school to a 
twelve teacher school with Vocational 
Agriculture and Home Economics depart- 
ment. He was Principal of Arapahoe 
High School, Arapahoe, N. C., for one 
year, Principal in Carroll County for two 
years, two years at Dickenson Memorial 
High School, Clintwood, and one year 
as Principal of Max Meadows High School 
in Wythe County. 

Mr. Weddle was an active participant 
in both Civic and Religious affairs in 
every community in which he worked. 
He was a Master Mason and a member 
of the I.0.0.F., Kiwanis Club at Clint- 
wood, American Legion, and Lions Club 
of Wytheville. He represented Floyd 
County as Director in Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, Inc., Chamber of Commerce for 
thirteen years and one year as Director at 
Large. 

FLOYD COUNTY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Jessie A. Groseclose 

Jessie A. Groseclose, for forty years 
identified with the public school system 
of Virginia, died suddenly Sunday, Oc- 
tober 1, at her home in Ceres. 

Miss Grosecolse began her teaching ca- 
reer in Bland County. She served as 
teacher in the public schools of Rockbridge, 
Washington and Tazewell Counties. She 
was Bland County’s first school supervisor. 

Miss Groseclose was active in all edu- 
cational and civic fields. 


Resolved: That in the death of Miss 
Groseclose the teaching profession has suf- 
fered a great loss. We bow in submission 
to the will of Him who doeth all things 
well. 

That her presence and influence is felt 
through the teachers and the members of 
all professions whom she numbered as 
pupils. 

That we extend to her loved ones our 
deepest sympathy and love. 

That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Bland 
County Education Association 

‘Now the labourer’s task is o’er: 
Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.”’ 
Committee on Resolutions, 
Bland County Education 
Association. 
RUTH CRABTREE 
RUTH B. KEGLEY 
ARRAGA MCNEIL 
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Literature, A Series of Anthologies. Book 
I, Heritage of American Literature. 
CROSS, BENCOTER, and MEA- 
CHAM. Book II, Types of Litera- 
ture. CROSS and CROSS. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1944. 

These first two books of a new litera- 
ture series will be welcomed as basic lit- 


Reviewed by ANNA V. BRITT erary materials for enlarging the students 


rst Principles of Business. LOUIS A. 
RICE, JAMES H. DODD, and 
AUGUSTIN L. COSGROVE. Bos- 
ton: D, C. Heath and Co., 1944. 
$2.00. 


In beginning the study of business, a 
eneral knowledge of present-day busi- 
ess will enable the young people of 
America to obtain the best returns from 
their expenditure of time, money, and ef- 
fort. Because successful business operates 
according to well-recognized principles, 
he authors of this textbook have devel- 
ped an interpretation of modern busi- 
ness in terms of significant introductory 
principles. This material is supplemented 

review questions, research questions, 
laboratory problems, vocabulary study, 
ind correlated arithmetic problems, de- 
signed to aid in the mastery of the first 
principles of business. 


Southern Horticulture. H. R. STUCKEY. 
Atlanta: Turner E. Smith and Co., 
1944. $2.56 (List Price). 

The 1944 revised edition of this book 
brings up to date the text originally writ- 
ten by Stuckey and Matthews used for 
several years. The author deals with fruit 
and vegetable crops as well as ornamental 
plants which can be successfully cultivated 
in the southern region. Emphasis is given 
to the planning and cultivation of the 
home garden, along with the beautifica- 
tion of the home grounds. Designed pri- 
marily for vocational classes, this book 
should be of practical use to the truck 
grower, commercial orchardist, and home 
gardener 


Home Geography. EDWIN H. REEDER 
and GEORGE T. RENNER. New 
York: American Book Company, 
1944. $1.36. 

A usable, practical book, which has 
been written to help boys and girls find 
and study geography all around them, 
hould be a great aid to teachers and 
pupils in the third and fourth grades. 
It is written on an easy reading level, 
using larger print, about everyday inter- 
ests—the school, outdoors, models, maps, 
ind community. The illustrations and 
photographs are brought from many 
sources to depict the most realistic interests 
of the child in school. 
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Much in Little on the U. S. Army. RUBY realm of interest, knowledge, and under- 


LEE ADAMS. Nashville: Ruby standing, since they are definitely written 
Lee Adams, 1944. $1.00. with the idea that reading is only a tool 


R ‘ i and not an end in itself. Each volume is 
This running account of our nation’s 


: iale adaptable to the interest of particular 
wars, built around the organization and P 7 P : 
‘ groups in both junior and senior high 

development of our U. S. Army, pro- 
a ae ; 4 | reading. Th schools. Study questions and footnotes 
ve and unusual rez aes bia 

vides instructive a ne ’ on pronunciations and definitions of un- 


short sketches of our military leaders and usual words found in these literary treas- 


the unique stories of the origin of Army ures make these editions very usable for 
expressions go to make this a quick- the individual's study Illustrations are 
reference history of our Army. by Maud and Miska Petersham 


CWTRANLS Om ARAN FE POR Be 
© 


© JePont St Peet Sem? Sees Fre yb PLer 





Thousands of planes, jeeps, and naval landing craft have been financed 
through the War Savings investments of 30,000,000 school boys and girls in 
the United States. The Stamp booth has become a focal point in school ac- 
tivities as children and their teachers come to buy regularly. Many enter- 
prising youngsters have become neighborhood thrift salesmen, visiting friends 
and neighbors with Stamps and Bonds to sell. 

When at least 90 per cent of the students are saving regularly, the school 
is entitled to fly the white and blue Schools-at-War flag. Failure to keep up 
this record means hauling down the flag until savings participation goes 
back to the required ninety per cent. Schools qualifying for the Schools-at- 
be flag are now entitled to receive a beautiful facsimile of the Bill of 

ights. 
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And Best Wishes 


for A Happy New Vear 


Johnson Publishing Company 


8-10 South Fifth Street 


. . . For many years we have been serving 
the schools of America. 
list of publications covers all grades | 


from elementary to college. 


vite you to visit our office. 


tention. 


future. 


Richmond 12, Virginia 


. . . We welcome your patronage and in- 


inquiries will receive our prompt at- 


With interest in the advancement of 


American Education, Johnson Pub- 


lishing Company prepares 


Our varied | 


Your 


the 


for 











YOURS... for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers: 


The advertisers in the JOURNAL of- MZ. 

fer booklets and charts that will add new 
color and interest to many of the projects 
that are to be undertaken during the com- 
ing year. The consistent reader of VIR- 
GINIA JOURNAL advertisers will have a 
well-stocked file of supplementary mate- 
rial which can be secured either free or for 
a small charge. 


11. A Merchant Marine Map of the 
United States and of the world is a 
beautiful decoration for any wall. 

It depicts the natural resources of 13. 
every country together with the trade 





‘Scholarship by Westinghouse’ de- 
scribes the scholarship awards total- 
ing more than $40,000 for students 
whose aptitude or achievements in 
science or engineering is very high. 

film ‘‘Scientists for To- 
morrow” is an inspirational film on 
the Science Talent Search. Should be 
seen by every high school boy and 
girl and by their teachers. Available 
in 16 or 33 mm sizes for free loan, 


A new 


except for transportation. 
Good Grooming Stunts. Scripts are 
available for both boys and girls. 


Will make excellent club or class pro- 





routes. Especially planned for fifth 

grade and up, but available to any grams for high school students. 

teacher. 14. One American Industry's achieve- 
USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Hlinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked. 
each item. 
i} s 


12. 13. 14. 15. 


eee ee ee een eee ee coe ee ee oe ee 


Three cents postage enclosed for 


16. 17. 18. 


CSOT SHO SCE SOO CFDACCH EO OR OD CES VES 


15 


ments which have made notable con- 
tributions to winning the war are 


illustrated in a series of advertise- 


ments which will make a valuable 
addition to the Supplementary Li- 
brary for units on Transportation. 
‘Railroads At Work’’ is a 67-page 
picture book which will be extreme- 
ly helpful to Social Science classes 
Of interest to high school teachers, 
especially those having to do with 
vocational guidance and _ business 
training will be the charts and pam 
phlets on Personal Grooming. In 
asking for this material, indicate the 
subjects taught and the number of 
boys and the number of girls in the 
classes. 

“Air Age 


periodical which is issued approxi 


Education News’ is a 


mately four times a year and is free 
to all principals, teachers and school 
administrators. 

Children’s 
the Historical picture-scripts which 
tell the history of some electrical de- 
vice with which the children are fa- 


love of comics inspired 


miliar. Subjects include power for 
ships, military signaling, and how a 
flying machine was made a fighting 


machine. 


Check the coupon below, enclosing 3c 


postage for each item desired plus any 


charge made by the advertiser. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


ARE AVAILABLE 


S.0.S. (Heavy Duty) 
FIRE GUARD 
1 Quart Vaporizing 


Liquid (C.T.C.) Type 
Fire Extinguisher 





Handy size for car, truck, boat, home 
and airplane use. Effective on elec- 
trical, gasoline, and oil fires. 
SprciFicaTions: §.O.S. Fire Guard 
made of seamless drawn brass, highly 
polished. Bracket pressed steel, Park- 
erized with baked enamel finish. 
Shipping weight, 1 quart, 8 lbs. 
Shipped complete with fluid and bracket. 





Model 85 HD 


siacinaaes Underwriters’ Laboratory Classification 
B-2, C-2. 
85 HD S.O.S. FIRE GUARD__. $7.50 


Order of 12 or more, price delivered. 
(Complete with Fluid and Bracket) 


S.0.S. FIRE GUARD FLUID, quart can $1.50 


E. A. S. 


2%-Gallon Pump Tank 
Water Type 


Recommended substitute for soda acid 
extinguisher. May be used with anti- 
freeze charge for sub-zero tempera- 
tures. 


Constructed of heavy galvanized steel. 
Tank is coated on inside to resist cor- 
rosion and is equipped with double 
acting pump. Body neatly finished 
in green enamel. Operates simply by 
pumping liquid through the hose di- 
rect to the fire. Shipping weight, 11 
lbs. Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Classification A-1. 





1503 E.AS. 
Order 6 or more, price delivered. 


214-gallon CHARGE NON-FREEZE_______ $1.75 


E. A. S. 


2%-Gallon Foam Type 
Extinguisher 


Constructed of best grade steel. In- 
terior protected by special corrosion 
resisting alloy. Seams sealed by exclu- 


sive process. 


Effective on fires in gasoline, oils, greases, 
paints, chemicals, etc. Produces ap- 


proximately 22 gallons of tough, fire- 





killing foam. Shipping weight, 22 lbs. 


Underwriters’ Classification A-1, B-1. 


1509 E.A\S. $11.50 


$1509__ Steamboat Inspected ___ 12.50 
Order of 5 or more, price delivered. 


(Complete with Charge) 


EXTRA CHARGES, 2™% gallon FOAM____ $1.30 


WHAT IS E.A.S.? 


“E.A.S.” means EMERGENCY ALTERNATE 
SPECIFICATION. Curtailment of critical materials 
has made necessary substitutions in certain types of ex- 
tinguishers. Extinguishers so branded use the finest avail- 
able materials and have a war’s duration approval of 
testing bureaus as capable of satisfactory service for a lim- 
ited time. With Victory, prewar construction will again 
be available. Generally accepted insurance requirements 
are one extinguisher or unit of fire protection for each 
2500 square feet of floor area. 


SODA ACID CHARGES OR REFILLS, 


2'%4-gallon Extinguisher______________45¢ Each 


All Prices F. O. B. Shipping Point except as noted. 


Flowers School Equipment Company 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 




















READING FICTU IN ES 





The Quinlan Readiness Book and 
Reading Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


State Adopted in Virginia 


Reading Pictures, the Readiness Book 











The Readers The Reading Workbooks 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 
Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . . . . Adventures with Winky 
Day by Day, Primer. . . . . . . . . Adventures Day by Day 
To and Fro, First Reader . . . . . . Adventures To and Fro 
Faces and Places, Second Reader . . . . » Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. . . . . . . Adventures in a Busy World 





Reading Pictures or one or more of the above Reading Workbooks have been ordered 
by the following Virginia Divisions, for use this fall:— 








Floyd County Prince William County Washington County 
South Norfolk Alleghany County Culpeper County 
Southampton County Bedford County Bath County 
Appomattox County Suffolk Madison County 
Waynesboro Prince George County Botetourt County 
Orange County Amherst County Wythe County 
Clifton Forge Powhatan County Surry County 
ALLYN AND BACON, New York City 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 


| ADVENTURES with WINKY 





